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PRIMARY EDUCATION : February 1909 
As We Expected — Welcomed Everywhere 





: 7 5 ‘ ° ss 
It is a commonplace to-day that children A Cc t t O il, 


are interested in action above all else. They ear 3 
are adepts at imitation and they are constantly I t t 
in search of opporiunities to indulge their m 1 a 1 Oo n 
passion for play and fun. It isa happy idea 
to. have a-series of. readers based on these 
great fundamental] interests —~ Action, Imita- a n d F u n 
tion, and Fun. 

This is what Maral. Pratt:(now Mrs. w 
Pratt-Chadwick ) has recently done in a series S e r j e S 
published. by the Educational Publishing 
Company. 

There are at least ten volumes in the series, 
and each volume works out one or more of ° 
the Classic myths, fables, or Mother Goose Primers a : 
tales. I. The Little People’s Sound Primer 


Young readers—in the second or third ‘ 
school year—are delighted with the treat- IY The Little Red Hen 


ment of” the stories, which are presented III The Three Pigs 


according to latest psychological thought re- t 
garding method in the teaching of ‘reading. IV The Three Bears 


One of the strongest points in favor of these 


books is that they appeal to the child’s sense Advanced Primers 


of humor. Most books. neglect this sense * I Three Little Kittens— Chicken Little 
entirely, which: is nothing less than a mis- 


fortune. II Little Red Riding Hood— The Seven Kids 


Happily we are growing away from the Ill Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
notion that we must present-to children only 


that which attempis to teach them to be 

Med? ot “uote” of kad cctobedr erst Readers 

ent.” The set sae yn ie that I. Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 

one can influence a child for g more - 

readily by making him laugh over good i Jack the Giant Killer ~ 

wholesome fun than by preaching at him in Ill Hop 0’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 


RG moeR nin way: IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads 
Pror. M. V. O’SHEA 


University of Wisconsin Iilustrated. Cloth. Price, 30 Cents each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E,17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 16 Trinity Avenue 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BuSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


WHY NOT DO IT THIS MONTH? 
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Secure a Free School Library 


BY THE 


Hawthorne Certificate Method 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and Territories acknowledge 
their indebtedness to this method for easily and speedily founding or enlarging 
them. 








A POSTAE CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, 
bring you FREE, roo or more Certificates, and full information, with Library 
Lists and Complete Catalog. 





300 AND MORE VOLUMES of our sabiicgtion, covering ALL GRADES and ALL SUBJECTS 
ARRANGED IN EIGHT SPECIAL LIBRARIES, SELLING AT 


$5, $10, $15, $20, $25, $35, and $50, and sent 150 vols. in Literature. 
Prepaid to any address 51 History and Biography. 
These have proved Pre-eminently Popular Selections 46 Nature Study. : : 
Choice is given of our unequalled range of publications, classi- 35 Geography and Side Lights 
fied thus: : 10 Morals, Health, étc. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW YORK HERALD’S 
Distribution of $10,700 


Two Short Story Competitions 
Beginning January 3, 1909, and Closing July 4, 1909 





No. 1—Open to No. 2—Open to 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AMATEUR 


OF THE AND OTHER 


ENTIRE COUNTRY AMERICAN WRITERS 

















$200 in Prizes Each Week for 26 Weeks 


Will be distributed in accordance with the votes of Herald readers, and for the best stories pub- 
lished during the entire competition there will be given 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES TOTALLING $5,500 


From the stories sent in by school teachers two will be chosen each week, and from the stories 
sent in by other writers two will also be chosen by a committee, and the four stories will be pub- 
lished each Sunday in the Herald. This will be continued for 26 weeks, and thus 52 of these stories 
of each class will be printed. 

Herald readers will determine by vote each week which of the two stories of each class pub- 
lished that week is the better. 


The Weekly Winner in Each Class Will Be Paid $75 
and the Writer of the Other Story Will Be Paid $25 


At the end of the 26 weeks the five stories in Competition No. 1 and the five stories in Com- 
petition Nc. 2 that have received the most votes from Herald readers during the 26 weeks will be 
republished simultaneously in the Sunday Herald, that they may be reread and compared and finally 
voted on to determine the winners of the Grand Prizes. The final vote will be added to the votes 
the stories have already received, and the story in each class receiving the greatest number of votes 
will be awarded $2,000, the second $500 and the third $250. In case of any tie in the popular vote 
the prize or prizes will be divided equally between those who are tied. 


THE VOTING: pon Ry mo Rng magn MANUSCRIPTS: Stories should not be over 


2,500 words each, they 
— Pw ean. te ct enantio eee should be typewritten and on one side of the page only, and 
to use in voting his preference between the two stories of the must state clearly on the first page of the manuscript for which 
week: the other coupon will be for him to use in indicating (as contest they are entered—‘‘School Teachers’’ or ‘‘Amateur and 
the contest proceeds) which one of the stories that he bas read Other American Writers.’’ They must contain the author's name 
he considers most worthy of the Grand Prize. Grand Prize or nom de plume for publication, and the author's full name 
coupons will also be published daily in the Herald tor the use 
+ a cneties of votes cast for the various contestants for 204 corner of the first page. Manuscripts published and all 
the Grand Prize is not to be announced until the end of the ‘ights therein are to be the absolute property of the New 
competition, but each day a table is to be printed showing which York Herald Company. No manuscripts will be returned. Man- 
dozen or twenty contestants are in the lead. uscripts should be sent in as soon as possible, but 


May Be Submitted Any Time 


Manuscripts and all communications relating to the competition should be addressed EDITOR 
SHORT STORY COMPETITION, Box 2,000, Station E, New York city. 


See the New York Herald 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 





and full address (not for publication) must be on the upper left 
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Just Published 


CUMMINGS’S 
NATURE STUDY FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 


$1.00 


A helpful teacher’s manual for the first three 
grades. The children are interested in the various 
forms of life by constant appeal to their instinct to 
investigate and their love of imitation. The out- 
lines given, to be developed by the teacher, are 
based upon familiar experiences and facts, and many 
field lessons are arranged for. 

Pupils are encouraged to make original observa- 
tions and experiments, and to give natural principles 
their practical applications. In addition to animal 
and plant life, the lessons deal with physics, physi- 
ology and hygiene. Suggestions are given for 
making apparatus and materials and for caring for 
a school garden. The many illustrations are clear 
and helpful. The book is the result of over ten 
years’ test of the lessons in the class-room, and is 
suited for use in any part of the United States. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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The Publication in September of 


THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READE; | 


WIDE AWAKE SERIES 


Ag 


Specimen illustration from the Wide Awake Third Reader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER : . . 


30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - - 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40c. 


All are carefully graded and exquisitely illustrated 
with colored pictures. 

Real child interest and unhackneyed copyrighted 
material are features of this series. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE PIG BROTHER (A reader for the fourth year’ = . = 40c, 
By Laura E. Richards 
THE LOUISA ALCOTT READER (For fifth year) - = «= 80c. 
COX’S LITERATURE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS (For teachers) 90c. 


LATTLE, BROWN, & CO. 
254 Washington Street, Boston 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














BRUSH-WORK IN 


Studies in flat-wash 
painting, containing 
colored studies, with 
outlines, for teacher 
and pupil. 


FLOWERS 





No. 1 Dandelion 


No. 2 Pink 

No. 3 Morning 
Glory 

No. 4 Tulip 

No. 5 Pond Lily 

No. 6 Yellow Lily 

No. 7 Water Lily 

No. 8 Crocus 

No. g Clematis 


No. to Nasturtium 
No. 11 Squash Flower 
No. 12 Cowslip 


In permanent book form 
8xi1in. Price, 50 cents 


For Young Pupils 
FLOWER OUTLINES. A packet containing 12 copies 


of flowers in outline, in numbered squares for young folks. 
12 prints,6x9 inches, 15 cents 


L. E. NORRIS 
54 Clayton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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School-room Helps 


Longfellow’s Birthday 


READ 


Story of Longfellow, No 89 Classic. 
Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 and 126 Classics. 
By mail, 7 cents each 





Evangeline, 15 cents. 
Standish, 15 cents. 
Indian, 30 cents. 


LONGFELLOW PORTRAITS 
Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. 


calendars and other school work. 


LONGFELLOW’S HOME 


Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. 
calendars and other school work. 


Hiawatha, 15 cents. Courtship of Miles 
Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. Hiawatha, the 


For compositions, cover designs, 
24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


For compositions, cover designs, 
24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 5 cents ; Puritan Maiden, 10 
cents; Mayflower, 10 cents. Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. Also, 
Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cents. Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 
cents. Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 
Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS 


1 Wigwam. 2 Red Deer. 3 Hiawatha in Cradle. 
5 Minnehaha. 6 Nokomis. All 18x24 inches. 7 
24x 36inches. 8 Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 in set. Price, 50 cents 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING CARDS 


This set of 16 cards is intended for use in connection with “The 
Story of Hiawatha,” “Stories of the Red Children,” etc. Price, 25 
cents. 


4 Hiawatha. 
Forest Scene, 
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As Seen from the Inside _ I 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


From the total training during childhood there should result in the 
child a taste for interesting and improving reading, which should direct 
andinspire his subsequent intellectual life. ‘That schooling which re- 
sults in this taste for good reading has achieved a main end in elemen- 
tary education; and that schooling which does not result in implant- 
ing this permanent taste has failed. — Charles W. Eliot 

But that week brought great joy to Punch. 

He had repeated till he was thrice weary the statement that the “Cat 
lay on the Mat and the Rat came in” and was told that at last he could 
truly read. 

“Now I can truly read,” said Punch, “and now I will never read 
anything in the world.” 

He put the brown book into the cupboard where his school-books 
lived and accidentally tumbled out a venerable volume, without covers, 
labelled Sharpe’s Magazine. There was a most portentous picture of 
a griffin on the first page, with verses below. The griffin carried off 
one sheep a day from a German village, till a man came with a “fal- 
chion” and split the griffin open. Goodness only knew what a fal- 
chion was, but there was the griffin, and his history was an improve- 
ment on the eternal Cat. 

“This,” said Punch, “means things, and now I will know all about 
everything in the world.” He read till the light failed, not under- 
standing a tithe of the meaning, but tantalized by glimpses of new 
worlds hereafter to be revealed. 

What is a “falchion”? What is a “e-wee lamb”? What is a 
“base usurper”? What is a “‘verdant me-ad’? he demanded with 
flushed cheeks, at bedtime, of the astonished Aunty Rosa. 

As soon as Punch could string a few pot hooks together, he wrote 
to Bombay, demanding by return of post ‘‘all the books in the world.” 
Papa could not comply with this modest indent, but he sent “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales” and a Hans Andersen. That was enough. If he were 
left alone Punch could pass, at any hour he chose, into a land of his 
own. — From Kipling’s Baa Baa, Black Sheep 


Scene The lunch room of School 26. Time The noon 
hour. 

“Oh, I’m so discouraged with that new primer I have to 
teach in this term!” said a disheartened looking young person 
with a blond pompadour and flushed cheeks, who answered 
to the name of Miss Leigh. “You know I have fifty-five and 
there are only fifty seats, and they won’t pay attention to the 
lessons in this book and the supervisor is coming to test them 
next week, and I don’t know what I shall do!” 

“‘What book is it?” asked a sympathetic voice that belonged 
to a somewhat older lady, who had eyes to match the voice, 
and whose name, it appeared from the conversation going on, 
was Miss Crocker. 

“Tt’s the Irrational. It begins with sound work — not the 
kind we’ve always had, that helps the children to make out 
the new words in any little book — but with combinations of 
letters that are pronounced like syllables, and are printed 
blacker than the other letters wherever they occur in a word. 
It makes the page look so queer till you get used to it, and 
then all the other books look queer. 

“These sounds are made into words as soon as there are 
enough of them. They won’t make many words at first and 
so every one they will make is used, whether it is a word chil- 
dren ever hear or not. Because there aren’t very many they 
are turned about every way to make as many sentences as 
possible. Jimmy Jones said to-day, ‘Can’t we have that 
other book with the Little Red Hen story in it? I like it so 
much better than these,’ and all the children closed their lips 
together tight and wagged their heads up and down, as they 
do when they wish to give moral support to a classmate. 

“‘T asked Jimmy why he doesn’t like the Irrational and he 
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said, ‘Aw, it says the same thing over another way too much!’ 
The others couldn’t tell why they don’t like it (Jimmy’s seven, 
you know) but they all knew that they like the other book 
better because it has two or three little stories in it. I don’t 
know what I shall do! I can’t make them keep the place and 
try to remember the words, except by keeping them in after 
school if they don’t.” 

“Can’t you use the other book part of the time?” said the 
same sympathetic voice. 

“No; I can’t. The Irrational vocabulary is so different 
from that of any book that is written to express thoughts, that 
any work done in any other book doesn’t help along with it 
at all. I dare not take any time from it because the new 
principal wants me to be sure to teach it to a finish this term. 
He says he is beginning the Irrational Series in my grade this 
term and that he intends to put in the First Reader next term 
when this class is prepared for it, and so on till he has the 
whole series in. He says it doesn’t make any difference about 
the thought in reading matter for beginners — that what they 
need is to master the mechanics of reading first, and that it is 
worth being made unhappy for a year or two to do so. Some 
of the children that did the best have been transferred, and at 
least a dozen have entered from other buildings. They know 
the sound work we used to have quite well and can make out 
some of the words in the other books, but it doesn’t help them 
any in the Irrational, so I have to have a class for them every 
day, and teach them after school and at recess, to bring them 
up. You see I can’t take time for the story book, with fifty-five, 
and some of them under age, even if their mothers did say 
they were six, and with the number work, and the nature work, 
and the excursions, and the language, and the drawing, and 
the industrial work, and the history, and the literature, and 
the singing, and the kindergarten games, and the physical 
culture, and the morning exercise, and alcohol and narcotics, 
and writing. 

‘I’m rushing every minute. I couldn’t 
get the writing in to-day.” 

“Well,” said Miss Crocker, in her 
restful voice, “I have the second half of 
the Pinch Second Reader in my room, 
and, you know, many of the lessons are 
nature lessons. In the second half they 
are about planting gardens and the re- 
turn of the birds and green leaves on 
the trees. I can’t leave out these les- 
sons and teach them in the spring 
when the children are all alive to these 
things, because the words from them 
are brought into the lessons that come 
aiter and so the children wouldn’t know 
them, and if the superintendent comes 
in, he is sure to pick out the words that 
are least likely to be remembered, for 
a test, for fear the work hasn’t been 
thorough. You know how particular he 
is about thorough mastery of the vocab- 
ulary. 

“T can’t induce the children to be interested in these lessons 
when all the world is white. Yesterday I gave them a lesson 
about snow and they all brightened up. I copied that picture 
of children coasting, from the school paper, on the board, and 
wrote Frank Dempster Sherman’s ‘ Winter Acrobats’: 


Some took their sleds, some took their skates, 
Some took themselves, some took their mates. 


Then all day long on pond and hill, 
They slid and coasted with a will. 


And built snow images and forts, 
And played at all their jolly sports. 


* You should have seen how hard they tried to make out all 
the new words without help. I had them copy it for seat work 
and I saw some of them reading their papers to-day. I’m 
going to hektograph Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Winter Time,’ 
and give each onea copy, but I can’t take any class time for it, 
or I won’t finish what I must cover in the regular book.” 

“Last spring, you remember, when our heating apparatus 
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wouldn’t heat at all,” said she of the blond hair, from a com- 
fortable place on the couch, “I went down to Fayerweather 
to visit schools and stayed three days. I visited about a dozen 
different rooms, from 1B to 2A, and saw at least a half dozen 
different ways of teaching primary reading. I saw a 1A class 
there that could read in any second grade story book and some 
of them could read in a newspaper. 

** They knew how to study, too, and they always had the books 
to study the lesson before they recited it. They know the 
sound work so well that they make out all the words that are 
anywhere near phonetic without help. They can help them- 
selves by the context too. I couldn’t see the very first work 
for it was too late in the term, but I saw some that was not very 
far along, because the immature children are taught by them- 
selves and they were about the same as beginners. The 1B 
teachers told me all about it, and showed me their outlines of 
work, and the busy work they had made to accompany the 
class work from the very first.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Crocker, “won’t you tell me all about it? 
You know I want to be head of a primary department some 
day, and I have my name in now fora 1B class. I want to 
find out all I can about the reading.” 

“It’s too late to-day,” said Miss Leigh, “but I will tell you 
when we have time. You should go down to Fayerweather 
to visit. The children read so well and can help themselves 
so well. You’d be delighted. I liked the phonics particu- 
lar'y well because it will go with any book, and some of the 
busy work was good, too. From it the children learned most 
of the nouns, and knew them the first time they saw them on 
the board.” 





A Number Device 


GERTRI DE S. THAYER 


The above picture illustrates a little number device which 
I use to help the children in counting to ten and back. 

Although it is very simple, it seems to delight the little folks 
to see how quickly they can “run up and down stairs,” pointing 
to each stair as they say the number. 





Our Clock 


BERTHA E. BusH 


Tick! Tock! goes our clock, 
Slow, so slow, in lesson-time. 

Tick, tick, tick, tick, tick, tick, tick, 
It races through the recess time. 


I wish I were a jewelry man: 

I'd fix that school-room clock, oh, yes, 
It should go fast in lesson-time 

And very slow through each recess, 
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February Notes 
KATE K. O’NEILL 
\EBRUARY, the short month with its numerous birth- 


days! We make no attempt to celebrate them all. 

On Lincoln’s birthday the children find the room deco- 

rated with the national colors, and pictures of Lin- 
coln from his boyhood up. As the children have built 
clothespin log cabins ever since November, they easily copy 
the one of Lincoln’s old home. 

The story of Lincoln is told them at the forenoon story 
hour. As soon as they return at noon, red, white, and blue 
crépe paper sashes and caps made of crépe paper napkins 
are donned, to be worn all the afternoon. When school 
calls we are ready to have a parade through the build- 
ing, stopping in each room to salute the flag and sing 


_ “ America.” 


Our drawing and writing periods are used to make some 
simple souvenir, using Lincoln’s picture. 

The decorations are left for the rest of the month, and the 
caps and sashes are laid aside to be used Washington’s birth- 
day. 

The next day we begin our valentine work. A large white 
box is decorated with hearts to hold the valentines. The 
children give to each other, the older children furnish some, 
and most of the parents send others. Every child has 
several and there is never any jealousy shown because one 
child receives more than his neighbor. We are all as pleased 
with our friends’ collections as with our own. 

In the morning we have the story of St. Valentine, and in 
the afternoon some valentine story. The children always 
enjoy “Philip’s Valentines” from ‘In the Child’s World.” 
The last period we play post-office and open the valentine 
box. 

We always make a valentine for father, for mother, and for 
each of the teachers. Last year we made two pretty ones. 
One was a heart of pink or blue cardboard with a lump of 
domino sugar tied in the center with narrow ribbon, and “For 
my Sweetheart,” printed around it. 

Do you remember the anecdote of the Postman and the 
Squirrel given in one of last year’s PRIMARY EDUCATIONS? 
That made a fine story. ‘This story and a lesson on addresses 
made the motive of our other valentine. 

Each child wrote his name, the name of the school and 
grade, and the date on a long, narrow strip of paper. The 
paper was rolled and tied with silkateen, leaving two long 
ends. Then the sixth grade boys came in, and in five minutes 
opened all the nuts and took out the meats. We put the 
roll in the shells and glued the halves together. To the end 
of the strings we tied a card with father’s address on one 


side, using a valentine seal for a stamp. On the other side 
we wrote a valentine rhyme. 

The next day the Washington pictures are brought out, 
but nothing is said about them except in answer to the chil- 
dren’s questions. 

Washington’s birthday, the story of “Little George Wash- 
ington,” in the “Story Hour” is read, and the children are 
told to find out something about Washington to tell in the 
afternoon. 

Our celebration is the same as for Lincoln’s birthday, 
only the procession is led by Uncle Sam. When we return 
to our own room, we talk about the pictures and tell what 
we learned at home about Washington. It is surprising the 
amount of information some of them have. At times we get 
something funny, as when John said, ‘‘Once we had a war 
with England, and George Washington was the General. 
We had a fight and — and — and — well, we licked ’em.” 
Wee Eva told us that “Thorge Washington had a hatchet 
and shopped down his fader’s sherry tree, and den his fader 
jawed him.” 


LETTER WRITING 


If I wanted to mail a letter what shall I have to have? 

Walter An envelope. 

What must I put on the envelope ? 

Homer 'The address. 

What is the first part of the address ? 

Herbert Somebody’s name. 

To whom shall we send this letter? 

Alice To Howard. 

Then what shall I write? 

Lois Mr. Howard Tooley. 

What shall I write next? 

Lillian Baldwinsville. 

Where shall I write it? 

Dorothy Under Howard’s name. 

What shall I write next? 

William New York. 

Anything else? 

Wallace Sometimes it says Box 143 on my papa’s letters. 

Mildred When mamma writes to my grandma, she puts 
some letters and a three on it. 

Where does your grandma live? 

Mildred In the country. 

Willis Oh, I know. My grandma lives in the country, 
and mother puts R. F. D. 5 on her letters. What does that 
mean ? 

Willis I don’t know, but Ill ask my mother. 

How does your grandma get her mail ? 

Mildred A man brings it with a horse and wagon. 

What does he do with it? 
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Mildred Grandpa bought a box and put it out by the road 
and the mail man puts the letters and papers in it. 

Do we get our mail that way? 

Hattie No, we have to go to the post-office for it. 

George My father says we won’t have to go to the post- 
office much longer for we are going to have free delivery. 

What does that mean ? 

George A man will bring it to us. 

How will he know where to bring it? 

William When we lived in the city we had to have the 
street and number on our letters, 

Why? 

William So the postman could bring the letters and put 
them on the piazza. Then he blew a whistle and I used to 
go out and get the mail. 

To-morrow I want you to know how to address a letter to 
Howard if he is at home; to Mildred if she is visiting her 
grandma; to Lois if she is visiting her aunt in Syracuse; 
and be sure to find out what R. F. D. means. 

The next morning the children were so anxious to tell about 
the letters that we had to have the language lesson the first 
period. 

Three envelopes were drawn on the board, and after con- 
siderable discussion we had: 


Mr. Howard Tooley, 


Baldwinsville, 
Box 275  & & 
Miss Mildred Garrett, 
Granby, 
R. F. D. 3 N. Y. 


Miss Lois Heaton, 
Syracuse, 
611 S. Warren St. N 


They all knew what R. F. D. was for, and how each one 
would receive the letter. After the lesson, they each cut 
three envelopes and copied the addresses. 


SPELLING 


At an Institute, several years ago, the conductor spoke of the 
good spelling in a school in the northern part of the state. 
He said he didn’t know how it was done, but the primary 
children in that school could spell. Ours couldn’t, but 
surely if those up state children could spell, ours ought 
to do as well. The question now was, ‘‘How can it best 
be done?” 

For eight years we have worked on the following plan and 
shall continue to do so until we find something better. Our 
phonic work, learning our letters, and being able to associate 
the name and sound all lead to spelling, which we begin the 
first of February. 

The spelling is all oral; one new word a day. We use 
the sight words first, that we learned in September. We 
know that although a letter is sometimes silent when we 
sound a word, every letter must be used when we spell. 

Again we use cards. This saves your voice, gives a review 
in pronunciations, and every word is spelled every day. If 
the child hesitates or misses, give him the card until you have 
gone around the class, then call for it. 

We learn nearly all the words in our first book, the days of 
the week, numbers to twelve, our home town, and state and 
common articles of food. Towards the end of the year we 
take two or three new words, but the review from the be- 
ginning is kept up. 

With the phonic words, we have the phonogram only on 
the cards. One child spells that, then we spell all the words 
we can make with that word. After a time we have to spell 
phonic words one day, and sight words the next. 

After a few weeks of oral drill, when we have spelled all 
the words, each child writes one word on the board. If 
wrong it is erased, spelled orally and then re-written; if 
wrong that time, it is written correctly and studied until it can 
be written correctly. 
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Every Friday we spell down. ‘The last six weeks we spell 
against the second grade, using first grade words. There 
are usually as many first as second grade children standing 
when we have finished. 

Everyone has a book made of broad spaced paper, with a 
wall paper cover. The owner’s name is printed on the 
cover in gilt. The week’s words are copied in this book on 
Friday. 

When the class is promoted the spelling cards are taken 
with them, the second grade teacher gradually taking out 
the easy words and adding new ones. More written and 
less oral work is now done. If the Friday’s review lesson is 
correct, the children come to me for a Brownie on their 
papers. 

This same plan is carried out with the third grade. All 
children in this grade who have perfect spelling lessons all 
the week come and report. For them there is a chart. Each 
week’s lesson earns a colored dot, five dots a gold star, and 
five gold stars a post-card. 


Two Poems 


Just a couple of poems that my Babies like, and which 
very useful at times. 


When our boys and girls are cross, 
Then what shall we do? 

Where, when little heads they toss, 
Shall we send them to? 


We'll send them where the naughtiest, 
Crossest children are, 

We'll send them off to Cross Town 
On a Cross-Town car. 


Sister measured my grin one day, 
Took the ruler and me, 

Measured the inches all the way, 
One and two and three. 


“Oh, ‘you’re a Cheshire cat,” said she; 
Father said, ‘‘That’s no sin!”’ 
Then he nodded and smiled at me, 
Smiled at my three-inch grin. 


Brother suggested, I’d better begin 
Trying to trim it down. 

But mother said, “Better a three-inch grin, 
Than a little half-inch frown. ” 





The Inquisitive Violet 
E. P. MENDES 


A little violet woke from sleep 
One February day, 

She said, “I think it must be spring, 
And winter’s gone away. 


I’ll just get up and take a peep 
And see if we are late; 

I really think I hear a bird 
Calling to his mate. 


She pushed her little head above, 
But O! it was so cold 

The snow was over everything, 
Poor little violet bold. 


When gay Jack Frost espied her, 
**T’ll have some fun,” cried he; 

He slyly kissed her velvet cheek; 
Then ran off merrily. 


She shivered at his icy touch, 
And sank again to rest, 

To sleep, till called by sunshine warm 
In her warm and cozy nest. 
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Language Work for February 


ELLA M. Powers 


7 XELL simply some incident or a few general facts con- 
cerning the life of Lincoln. Distribute papers about 

7 inches wide andg inches long. Let the children cut 
from rough brown paper a little house, cutting an open- 

ning for the door and a smaller opening for the window. After 
this is cut, it may be pasted near the upper left hand corner 
of the language paper, to represent the birthplace of Lincoln. 

Having told the children how hard Lincoln worked, chop- 
ping down trees, etc., let the children cut a tiny axe from silver 
paper, using light brown paper for the handle. This may be 
pasted at the right hand side of the paper about half way 
down the sheet. 

A little book may be made of inch squares fastened together. 
The children may play this is Lincoln’s book and they may 
write some short spelling words upon the leaves. This is, in 
turn, pasted upon their language papers at the left side below 
the middle of the paper. 

And last, but not least, a little flag may be drawn and 
colored. This is in the lower right-hand corner. 


Mm rT 


, 





F If the task of cutting be too severe, let the children draw 
the log cabin, the axe, and hook. If this prove too difficult 
for the little ones, then ask them to find some pictures of log 
cabins, axe, book and tiny flags. They can at least cut out 
from old papers or magazines such pictures and paste them 
upon their language. papers which, with their well-written 
sentences, will make most creditable little Lincoln language 
papers to show to papa and mamma. 

The following simple storiettes may be told — not read — 
to children of the first and second grades. Possibly the teacher 
may choose to tell only one, two, or at the most not more than 
five. Few little children can grasp all the paragraphs given 
here at any one time and retain any knowledge of them. 
Better to impress one thought as, for example, Lincoln’s 
Kindness to the Birds, than to attempt too many facts. The 
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teacher should select such paragraphs as seem best adapted to 
her pupils. After telling the simple facts in a paragraph, the 
teacher should require the pupils to tell the statements to her 
in their own words. The pupils may then write three or 
four of the sentences upon paper. Each pupil may illustrate 
his story either by cuttings or by drawings. Should the 
teacher decide to tell all the facts given, let her tell but one 
or two each day, calling the next day for a review of the story 
told the previous day. 


Abraham Lincoln One hundred years ago there lived a 
very poor family in the lonely woods of Kentucky. Their 
name was Lincoln. A little baby boy was born there. 
His name was Abraham—Abraham Lincoln. The 
house where this baby was born was a miserable, tumble- 
down little house made of logs. 


(Draw a picture of the log house and the lonely woods. 
Tell me how long ago this baby was born, and what was his 
name. Write three sentences.) 


How the Log House Looked. This little log house was not 
like our houses. There were great cracks between the 
logs. The cold and rain, the snow and wind came in 


through the cracks. We have 
many rooms in our houses, but 


in Lincoln’s poor little home 
there was only one room. 
There was an opening for a 
door. There was another 
smaller opening for a window. 


(Cut, or draw, the door and 
the opening for the window. 
Tell me about Lincoln’s home. 
Write three sentences about it.) 


The Interior oj the Log House. 
Many of us have pretty cur- 
tains at the windows in our 
homes, but in Lincoln’s home 
the skins of wild animals 
were hung up at the window 
for a curtain. In our homes 
we have pretty carpets or rugs, 
but this little boy had no car- 
petsorrugs. The bare ground 
was his floor. He had no 
pretty tables or chairs, only 
one rough table made of 
boughs and the bark of trees, 
and two or three stools. His 
bed was a bag of dried leaves 


(Draw, or cut, a table and two 
three-legged stools. Tell me 
what was inside Lincoln’s home. 
Write four sentences about it.) 


Lincoln’s Clothing. We have 
warm coats, sweaters, caps, 
mittens, leggings and shoes 
to wear in these cold winter 
days, but Lincoln’s father had 
no money to buy such things 
for his little boy. One day 

his father killed a bear and then his mother made a little 

coat and fur cap for him from the bear skin. She made 
some thick warm shoes for him of the skin. Lincoln 
never forgot this coat. 


(Draw a picture of the coat, the cap and shoes that Lin- 
coln’s mother made. Tell me where you get your warm 
clothing and where Lincoln got his. Write four sentences 
about it.) 


Lincoln’s Schoolhouse. Lincoln had few books in his home, 
but his mother told him beautiful stories from the Bible. 
She taught him to read and spell. He went to a little log 
school house. The teacher had but one book. It was a 
spelling book. Men and women went to this school. Little 
Abraham studied the hardest and was at the head of his 
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class. He wrote his words on a shovel, for he had no paper 
or even a slate. He wrote figures and words on the smooth 
bark of trees, and again on stones. 


(Draw a picture of a book. Draw a shovel and write some 
words upon it. Tell me about the schoolhouse where Lincoln 
went toschool. Write five sentences about it.) 

Lincoln’s Work at Home. He always worked hard at home. 
He chopped trees, split wood, helped his father build fences 
and bridges, ploughed, sowed, tilled the soil and did all 
kind of work that was necessary to be done. He never 
gave up until a task was all done and he always did it well. 


(Draw, or cut, an axe, hoe, fence. Tell me how Lincoln 
worked. Write five sentences about his work.) 

Lincoln’s. Kindness. Lincoln was always kind to all people 
and to all animals and birds. He would not hurt birds or 
animals. Once when he was in the woods he found a baby 
bird that had fallen from its nest. He picked it up tenderly, 
looked about among the trees for the nest and when he found 
the nest, he gently placed the little bird in it. Everybody 
loved Abraham Lincoln because he was never unkind. 
¢Draw a picture of the woods and a bird’s nest. Tell me 

how'Lincoln treated the birds and animals. Write five sen- 

tences:about it.) 
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First Grade Requirements 
Special care regarding the spelling. 
Neatness in penmanship. 
Require short, simple statements. 
Insist upon natural forms of expression. 
Observe marginal spaces upon language papers. 
Insist upon unspotted, unwrinkled paper. 
Capitalization. 
(a) Capitals at the beginning of sentences. 
(6) Capitals for the pronoun, “I.” 
(c) Capitals for Mr. and Mrs. 
(d@) Capitals for names of persons. 
(e) Capitals for names of places. 
Punctuation. 
(a) Period at the end of sentence. 
(b) Use of interrogation point. 


Second Grade Requirements 

First Grade requirements and 

1 Developing use of adjectives. 
Simple phrase modifiers. 
More logical development of thought. 
Use of comma. 
Use of simple possessive. 
Use of adverbs. 
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One School and February 


ELEANOR CAMERON, Des Moines, Iowa 


ISS ALLEN was making out her plans for Febru- 
ary. She took down her old magazines and went 
carefully through each one, but her examination 
seemed to afford her very little satisfaction. 

“Oh, dear!” she said at last, “the same old thing! Sol- 
diers and cherry trees! I do wish I could find something 
new!” She was about to close the last of the journals, when 
the following sentences caught her eye. 

“And what about the wisdom of coloring the work of the 
month with the crimson tints of soldier-play, soldier-stories 
and soldier-glory? While the nations are holding Peace 
Congresses and the thoughts of the most enlightened people 
are for arbitration and disarmament, is it consistent for the 
public schools to hold up the brilliant successes of military 
men as the most glorious events in history?” ; 
“Seriously, teachers, there is a duty in this matter even in 
such a trifle as marching in paper soldier caps.” 

Here, indeed, was an inspiration, but it presented diffi- 
culties. February was surely the month of months for foster- 
ing patriotism. How was this to be accomplished without 
dwelling on the idea of warrior-heroes and soldier-life ? 
There was the flag — that could not be omitted, but surely 
it would not be wise to spend a month on that alone! 

Poor Miss Allen! She sat in ever-deepening perplexity, 
when suddenly, she happened to glance at a small Canadian 
flag draped in a corner of her room. The following little 
incident flashed into her mind. 

Several years before, a summer vacation had been passed 
in Canada with a party of tourists. Miss Allen had always 
felt that she was a staunch American. That vacation proved 
it. On every side waved the Canadian banner. It gleamed 
from the shop windows, fluttered over the principal buildings 
and was even to be found in the corner of the stationery. 

As the days went by, Miss Allen found her eyes straining 
to catch sight of the familiar old flag that she had known 
from childhood. Of course, it was nowhere to be seen. At 
last the hunger for the Stars and Stripes became so strong 
that she searched the stores, hoping to find it. In all the 
shops, the answer was the same. “No, we don’t keep Ameri- 
can flags. “Here is a Canadian flag —won’t that do?” 
At last, after a long, eager search, this homesick American 
happened into an obscure little shop and found a small, 
faded American flag, draped in a dark corner. It was 
promptly purchased, and added a home-like feeling to her 
different places of sojourn, until she returned to live again 
under its folds. . 

The remembrance of this experience brought with it a 
second inspiration. If the sight of a foreign banner roused 
such a longing for one’s own emblem, why would it not be 
a good plan to show the different flags to the children? 
This question no sooner expressed itself than it was decided. 
The outcome follows: 


The first step in carrying out this plan, was to obtain a. 


complete set of foreign flags. Another search through the 
magazines revealed an advertisement of just what was needed. 
An order was promptly written and dispatched and in a 
week the flags appeared. With a child’s delight in the 
gay colors, Miss Allen laid them away and felt repaid for 
the small sum they had cost her. 

In beginning the work, the flags chosen were China, 
Japan, Germany, England, Spain, Holland, Russia, France, 
Italy, and Sweden. Various reasons entered into this selec- 
tion. The children were more or less familiar with the 
sight of Chinese and Italians, and many of them had heard 
the German and Swedish languages; therefore, these coun- 
tries were taken first. The other nations were represented 
in the parentage of the pupils. 

At first the little people easily learned a flag each day. 
The teacher was careful to give those most unlike in form 
and color, lest there be confusion. For instance, the flag 
of Japan was among the first learned as it had but two colors, 
and was totally unlike any of the others. No two flags with 
the same colors were given without a long interval of time 
between them. 
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The first day of February dawned cold and bright. In 
the morning talk, the name of the month was given and also 
the reason for its prominence amid the other months of the 
year. After a short conversation about the weather, the 
children were ready for the introduction of the new work. 

When the language period arrived, Miss Allen suddenly 
asked, “How many of you have ever seen a doll like this 
one?” ‘Then a dainty little Chinese lady appeared before 
the delighted eyes of the girls and boys, and instantly they 
were all alive with interest. Before the lesson closed the 
school had learned the most important facts about China 
and had become familiar with the flag. 

For the Sense Training lesson, the colors in the new banner 
were named and found in the box of colored sticks. The 
same tints were soon discovered in the crayon box and 
placed on the blackboard in proper order. After the ‘lesson 
the Chinese emblem was soon duplicated in sticks on the 
forty desks, and never was there a more delighted band of 
workers! 

Each flag was taken up in much the same manner and 
its country studied according to the following outline: 


1 Direction of country. How reached. Methods of 
travel used. 

2 Weather: Cold or hot. Winter or summer. Rainy 
or dry. 

3 Appearance. Rivers. Forests. Hills and valleys. 
Sunsets. 

4 Fruits and Flowers: Most common ones and where 
found. 

5 People: Clothing. Houses. Work. 

6 Children: Clothing. Work. Amusements. 

7 Peculiarities of land and people as: Holland dikes, etc. 


As the work progressed, many were the interesting games 
devised for recreation, language work, and sense training. 
A few of these are given: 

Game I Three or four pupils hold flags in front while 
teacher counts three. Children at seats close eyes, and 
pupils in front conceal flags. One child is chosen who ad- 
dresses the color bearers in correct order as, “ Good-morning, 
Japan.” “Good-morning, Russia.” If correct, the pupils 
answer in turn, saying, “ Good-morning, Mary,” etc. 

II Children hold flags while teacher counts three. Pupils 
at seats visualize. One child is chosen, who turns his back 
and names the countries in order, from left to right, or vice- 
versa. 

III Children display flags, while the other pupils visualize 
and close eyes. Flag-bearers change places and one pupil 
is chosen to rearrange the line in proper order. 

IV Child or teacher waves several flags quickly. Chil- 
dren watch until she finishes and name flags in proper order. 

V_ Teacher shows several flags at once. After pupils look 
a moment, the flags are removed. A child is chosen who 
names the banners from top to bottom, left to right, etc. 

VI “Find me the flags of Italy, Germany, America, 
and China.” One child is chosen for this. 

VIL “Find me the flags of Italy, Japan, China, and Eng- 
land. “Mary — John — Ethel — Hazel.” These pupils, 
as named, found the flags in proper order; Mary taking Italy, 
John, Japan, etc. 

In Language, the work of studying the various countries 
proved to be very delightful. Miss Allen tried to impress 
upon the little ones, that in other countries were countless 
children who were like themselves in many ways. These 
little foreigners became very real, and many questions were 
asked about their toys and games. Even the parents became 
interested and it was a common thing to be greeted in the 
mornings by remarks such as these: “Miss Allen, my 
mamma said she came from Norway. She wants to know 
if we are going to have her flag.” “My papa used to live in 
Italy. Will you please let me see his flag?” etc. 

The following games grew out of these language lessons: 

1 I ama flag. I have three colors. My first color isa 
stripe of red. The second color is white. My last one is 
black. The stripes run across my flag. What country owns 
me? 

2 I am thinking of a country. It is faraway. The 
people live in queer, little low houses, Sometimes are 
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open on three sides. For beds, they use mats. Little stools 
are their pillows. Go find my flag. 

At first the teacher described the countries and chose some- 
one to find the flag, but before long, the scholars could carry 
on the game without any assistance. 

Game 3 was an especial favorite. It was played in this 
fashion. 

“T am thinking of three flags. The first is red, white, 
and blue. The second one is yellow, black, and red, and 
the third is red and white. Find the flags and name 
them.” 

Many outside things were brought into the school-room 
to aid in impressing the various facts about the flags and 
countries. The collection contained a large pair of wooden 
shoes, several Chinese dolls, some Japanese vases and a 
large array of smaller objects. 

During recreation time, the pupils often marched with the 
different emblems. Each standard-bearer chose and led a 
band of his countrymen. 

Sometimes two children, representing different countries, 
ran a simple race or “chose sides” and had a contest resem- 
bling the well-known clothespin game. In this race, two cap- 
tains selected flags, and any desired number of countrymen. 
Two lines were formed, facing each other, and the leader 
of each one took his place at the head. A wide space was 
left between the opposing forces. At a signal from the 
teacher, the two captains ran down the center and behind the 
lines to their respective places. The flag was given to the 
next child in line, and the two new color-bearers ran in the 
same way. The side which first succeeded in passing its 
emblem to the end of the line was declared to be the winner 
of the contest. 

Whenever these games were played, several things be- 
came noticeable. Very seldom did it happen that one side 
was not headed by the Stars and Stripes. In almost every 
game where the children were allowed to select standards, 
our flag was chosen first, without question or hesitation. One 
day when the flag was purposely separated from the rest and 
left in the drawer, its absence was detected at once. After a 
swift glance, one of the leaders came to the teacher and said, 
“Miss Allen, my flag is not here.”” You may be sure it was 
soon forthcoming. 

Another exercise for recreation was an adaptation of the 
old game of Soldier Boy. The words are very simple and 
there was only one verse: 


Oh! we are gaily marching, marching, marching, 
We wave on high our banner, loved so true, 
Oh! we are gaily marching, marching, marching, 
If you can tell your country — Oh! come march, too. ™" 


The leader took all the flags and selected one for his own. 
Then he touched a number of children (generally not more 
than six) and marched about the room with his followers, 
singing the little song. At the words, “Come march, too,” 
the leader took out a second flag from the collection and 
handed it to another child, who rose and told its name. If 
the name was the correct one, the line on the floor “ marked 
time” to the refrain played softly on the piano, and the new 
leader went softly about, gathering his countrymen. When 
the squad was complete, it followed the first one, and the song 
was given again and another leader chosen. 

Of course, where there was so much enthusiasm, it was 
necessary to exercise great care lest there be “too much 
flag.” For this reason, the work was seldom used for read- 
ing lessons and was then given as a treat. In the compara- 
tively few lessons on the flags and foreign countries, the 
number of new words mastered was surprising. ‘The names 
of all the colors and even some of the easier nationalities be- 
came a part of the vocabulary of the “little folks.” 

About the middle of the third week, our own banner came 
in for its share of special study. It was certainly a pleasure 
to see the welcome it received. The study was outlined as 
follows: 


Colors. Number. Arrangement. Meaning. 
Origin of fiag. Betsy Ross. 

Mention of different flags of the past. 
Several] related bits of history. (Stories.) 
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5 A short account of the writing of “Star Spangled Ban- 


ner.” 
6 Use of the flag. What it means. 
1 At home. 
2 In other countries. 
7 Abuses. 


1 Carelessness in handling. 
2 Use for advertising purposes. 


These topics were given in simple form and prepared the 
children for the study of Washington. Indeed, in giving. the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth heads, the idea of war and soldiers, 
often brought in mention of our national hero, but no formal 
study was entered upon until the last week before the twenty- 
second. Special emphasis was placed on the childhood and 
home life of the little boy who lived so long ago; not forget- 
ting his mother, the soldier band, and the little pony Hero. 
Very carefully the teacher spoke of the traits which character- 
ized the youthful hero, and in this connection, one of the 
children related the episode of the cherry tree. After this, 
a few events relating to the man Washington were learned 
and his birthday was at hand. 

In this primary room, it was the custom to give short exer- 
cises on the morning of Washington’s birthday. How much 
time it had always taken to prepare for that hour. This 
year all was changed. In fact, the children planned almost 
the entire program. ‘They sang all of their flag songs, played 
their favorite games, and told interesting bits of their 
language work. The story of Betsy Ross was the contribu- 
tion of one little girl who was especially fond of relating it. 
A group of children volunteered to tell the life of Washington 
and each chose the part he liked best. The teacher’s part 
consisted in drilling the children, finding a few recitations, and 
preparing for a Nation exercise. At the close of the hour, the 
mothers were presented with dainty booklets, decorated 
in groups of tiny flags, and filled with the new words of the 
reading lessons. One more song,and a file of happy little 
people and delighted mothers passed through the door and 
left a tired teacher to think over the results. 





The Teacher Herself 


MARTINA GARDNER, Spencerport, N. Y. 


" ERE comes Miss Brown to add her wail to the 

H general chorus,” laughed Miss May. 

The newcomer joined the already large group 
which had gathered in the teachers’ room with 
the remark: 

“Certainly I am ready to wail. Will someone kindly 
give me the keynote?” 

“*A teacher’s life is full of woe,’ solemnly intoned Miss 
Alexander to the air of “Hark, from the tombs a mourn- 
ful sound.” 

“Cheer up,’’ murmured Miss Rose softly. 


The weariest month of the year, love, 
Is shortest and nearest to spring! 


“That is the keynote,” announced Miss May briskly. 
‘This assemblage is suffering from an epidemic of the disease 
known as Februitis malignitis. The reserve energy which 
we accumulated at mountain and seashore carried us safely 
through the Christmas whirl. January brought such strenu- 
ous work that it left no moment for moping. March will 
bring the pussy willows and the bluebirds; a promise of 
spring and a breath of hope. But in February the routine 
of school work seems most monotonous. Nerve energies 
are at lowest ebb. We must decide our location for the 
coming year. The school work — with its many birthdays 
to be celebrated —looms large as a mountain. Summer 
vacation has appeared on the horizon and we feel that we 
must husband our resources and deny ourselves any pleas- 
ure which brings incidental expense. Fortunately, I had my 
attack of this disease early. It was so severe that I lost my 
appetite, and most of my joy in living. However, I managed 
to do my weeping behind closed doors, and to repair al 
Tavages on my complexion by means of cold water and tal 
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cum powder. Now that I have fully recovered, I may be 
able to prescribe remedies for others. I appoint myself 
physician at large to this gathering and chairman of this 
meeting. Those in favor, draw up your chairs and state 
your grievances. Contrary minded may go home.” 

’ The girl with the fluffy pompadour rose with a murmured 
apology. ; 

“The chair grants you permission to withdraw,” declared 
Miss May with a significant glance at her sparkling diamond. 
You do not need our ministrations. And—while we 
realize that your cure for this malady is most effective — there 
isn’t enough of him to go around. Deep in our hearts we 
are all cherishing the illusion that some widower with nine 
children, seeing how well we mother our borrowed flock, 
may ask us to share his responsibilities. Meanwhile we must 
content ourselves with the bread of usefulness and the meat 
of friendship, instead of the wine of love. The audience 
will please applaud.” 

“The audience, knowing that the chair has declined such 
an offer, disapproves of flippancy on such a subject, and 
craves to be enlightened as to her real attitude,” spoke the 
oratorical member. ‘That is if it would not be utterly out 
of place at a teachers’ meeting”” — with an apologetic glance 
around the circle. 

“Can’t see why it should be,” was the crisp retort. ‘‘The 
papers are filled with articles on ‘Matrimony and the Work- 
ing Girl,’ from Bridget to the woman lawyer. I fail to see 
why teachers, in the profession most closely allied to that 
of homemaking, should be considered hybrids. Of course, 
| want a home of my own — every true woman does. But 
| have seen many unhappy marriages and I know that I am 
infinitely better off than any girl who has compromised with 
her ideals and married merely for a home. On the other 
hand, I know, too, that my life is incomplete, but there are 
many, many compensations. It can be made strong and rich 
and satisfying without the supreme gift. Therefore, while 
| would gladly welcome the advent of the right man and 
cheerfully give up all my petty rights and achievements as 
well as my freedom, still if he never comes, I shall not allow 
‘hat fact to spoil my life. Grievances please?” 

Up rose the impecunious one. “I have taught school 
or five years,” she declared, and my bank account is repre- 
sented by four ciphers with no digit before them. I visited 
afriend’s school last month. One of the teachers was seventy. 
Girls, it was pitiable.. She had no money and there was 
nothing else which she could do. She seemed so weak and 
trembly, there were tears in her eyes half of the time; the 
principal was unkind and the pupils took advantage. That 
is the fate which I see on my far horizon.” 

“That was one of my symptoms,” said Miss May. “And 
hereis the powder. I am hoping that school Boards will 
realize — during my life time —that a living wage for a 
teacher means enough to supply suitable clothes and food, 
necessary books and amusement; a summer vacation, and 
something over for a rainy day. Meanwhile, I am saving a 
tiny sum each year, but I am not starving and skimping, 
and pinching. About seven years before the advent of the 
‘sere and yellow’ I shall go into a rural school and teach for 
money. I will make over my clothes, re-read my old books, 
and go to nary a concert nor theatre. Then I shall pur- 
chase a tiny cottage, adopt a nice freckled face boy and raise 
chickens. Also, there is always the hope of a pension. 
Neither does the prospect of an Old Ladies’ Home fill me with 
great dismay — if only I can look back upon a well-filled 
life. I met a woman last week who was ending her life in 
one and a cheerier, happier little body I never saw. Will 
you please speak upon this question, Miss Spencer ?”’ 

“Certainly. I reviewed the situation and saw that the 
only positions which really paid were those of the specialists. 
Just now, there is a wide field opening up to the competent 
teacher who can combine stenography and typewriting with 
a first grade certificate or a Normal diploma. I am takin 
several correspondence courses. When they are complet 
I shall resign and spend an entire year in study. Then I shall 
be ready for a salary that is really worth mentioning. My 
advice to you is to find out for what you are best fitted and 
then to specialize.” 

“How can you talk so sordidly of mere money?” gushed 
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the sentimental one. Think of the joy of forming those 
young characters! I am teaching for love of the profession.” 

(“‘ And, incidentally, living at home and spending all of her 
own salary and some of her father’s,” whispered one teacher 
in a malicious aside.) 

Miss Spencer glared in her direection. She always declared 
that an encounter with Miss Gray took every bit of saving 
grace she had. 

“Well, I am not,” she declared. ‘I am teaching for love 
of the crisp greenbacks and of the good silver dollars. In- 
cidentally, it is the work for which nature fitted me and I am 
putting my best into it, just as a conscientious laborer would 
into any chosen occupation.” 

Miss May hastened to pour oil upon the troubled waters. 

‘Let us hear from you,” she said to the gentle one. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air. 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


was the soft response. 

‘We will now listen to your difficulty,” said Miss May to 
the inexperienced teacher. 

‘My head aches all of the time. The children get on my 
nerves. The principal scowls about my discipline as well as 
my results. I am afraid I shall be asked to resign, and I had 
thought I should love my profession.” 

“What do you do evenings?” demanded Miss May. 

“Why, I look over papers and make plans. I intend to 
do my work conscientiously,” she added with a belligerent 
note in her voice. 

“Bless the child,” laughed Miss May. ‘Don’t you know 
that just about nine-tenths of a primary teacher’s success 
depends upon her keeping herself sane, healthy, and happy, 
a fit companion for little children? I have been watching 
you, my dear, and I have not heard you laugh naturally in 
a month. You have the ability, but you are making some 
serious mistakes. Now, firstly, stop worrying. Our princi- 
pal is a just man and the prospect of your being asked to 
resign is but remote, though I will admit that he is proud of 
the success of his school and does not care to cumber it with 
failures. But what if you should? There are plenty of other 
schools and teachers are scarce. There are real troubles 
which come to all of us. They lose their sting if we face them 
resolutely. When I began teaching I found myself in exactly 
your position. On a train I found a torn fragment of news- 
paper with this poem. I took its philosophy home: -.- {:] 

Of all the weary loads 
"Neath which we sink and fall, “ 


The troubles which do not come 
Are the heaviest ones of all. 


For grief that cuts like a knife 

There is oil of comfort and cure, Re 4 
And the Hand that binds the weight 

Gives with it the strength to endure. 


But to phantoms of pain or woe 
The lips of pity are dumb; 

And there’s never oil or wine 
For the troubles that do not come. 


There are bitter herbs enough 

In the brimming cup of to-day, 
Without the sprig of rue 

From to-morrow’s unknown way. 


Then take the meal that is spread 
And go with joy on thy way, 

And let not the morrow cloud 
With its shadows the joy of to-day. 


‘In the next place go to a reliable physician and get a 
tonic. You have so utterly drained your physical resources 
that you can not build them up again, in harness, without 
help. Then stop the night work or at least reduce it to a 
minimum. Come to my room some time and I will give 
you a dozen methods for doing this. Get some good maga- 
zines — go to some cheerful places of amusements, cultivate 
your friends and practice your music. Take up a hobby 
and pursue it vigorously. Be as much as possible in th 
open air. Next case, please!” : 

(Continued on page 89) 
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February Drawing 
C. EDWARD NEWELL, Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


HIS month we will devote to illustrative drawing, 

using some of the knowledge we gained in drawing 

and cutting objects last month, and learning some 

new things about arrangement, placing, and composi- 
tion in our pictures. 

Aim for quite free expression, action, and variety of ideas. 
If all the compositions are alike in the class it shows little 
individuality on the child’s part in the work. 

Let us first consider ways of illustrating winter scenes and 

later consider sports and pastime illustrations. 
, On a piece of gray paper, let the children draw a snow 
‘man, with white chalk, just as they would build one of snow. 
First, a mound to represent the legs, then the body, then the 
head, and last the arms, Fig. I. Rub each part as drawn 
with a circular motion, using the finger to make the chalk 
stick to the paper in the same manner as that in which we drew 
the vegetables and fruits in November. Practice drawing 
a few tree trunks and the lower branches. Fig. II. Review 
the drawing of the pine tree studied in December. With 
these elements several landscape compositions of winter 
scenes can be made. Use gray paper and lightly coat the part 
of the paper to represent the ground with chalk, carefully 
rubbing it into the paper. A little yellow, red or orange, 
strongest near the sky line and blended off into the sky, will 
give the effect of a sunset. The pond or brook may be made 
with blue and lead pencils worked one over the other and 
rubbed slightly with the finger. The illustrations given here 
unfortunately have to be furnished in black and white, but 
even though the cool color of the winter day cannot be shown, 
an idea of children’s compositions can be given very clearly. 
Gray paper, white chalk, brown, green, and blue colored pen- 
cils, and a soft lead pencil in children’s hands will create very 
pleasing landscapes after a little practice. Figs. III, IV, V, 
VI, VII. 

Some practice in drawing the little stick figures, recom- 
mended by Mr. Augsburg of California, will aid greatly in 
getting the action necessary in drawing sports and games. 
Fig. IX shows one of these stick figures and Fig. X shows 
the illustrated sport resulting from the use of such action 
figures. Take the simpler figures first and later the group 
work. 

Explain to the pupils that they are only to represent one 
group of boys or girls at play. For this reason those who 
look at their pictures wish to have those at whom they are 
looking made large enough to be easily seen and not drawn 
as though they were a long distance away. This may avoid 
such results as Fig. XI, where the figures are so small as to 
seem to be seen in a bird’s-eye view. Fig. XII is much 
better. 

Last month we took the free cutting previous to the draw- 
ing of objects. If this proved successful with your class 


do the same thing this month. If not, try the drawing first — 


and the free cutting later. 

The illustrations of this work in Figs. XIV, XV, XVI, etc., 
will explain themselves. Try a few cuttings of sky lines, 
such as Fig. XVII.and Fig. XVIII, 
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A Paper Story—A Red One 


FRANCES GREENMAN, Yates Center, Kansas 


Once upon a time there appeared on the Editor’s Page of 
Primary EpucaTIon something like this: 


DECORATIONS 


Don’t forget the beautiful crépe paper 
of Dennison’s for decorative pur- 
poses. Each fold is ten feet long 
and twenty inches wide. Price, ten 
to fifteen cents each. 


It was during the busy Christmas preparations that I in- 
vested in two rolls of red crépe paper. An obliging janitor 
made boxes and boards to form a rude frame work for a fire- 
place. Over this I lightly tacked the paper and draped a 
‘‘mantle,” brave in candle-sticks and Christmas joys. With 
chalk I outlined bricks wherever bricks should be; and lo 
—a fireplace that fairly called for little stockings and Santa 
Claus. 

I did not expect to find further use for that crépe paper, 
yet, hating to destroy it, after the holidays had become history 
I laid it away in the “‘Kindergarten store-room.” 

I own a low table, more useful than beautiful; it occupies 
a prominent place in my school-room and serves me well 
because it does not obstruct the children’s view as a tall 
desk does; again, my little friends are not obliged to stand 








on tiptoe to look at the treasures it holds; also I rest better 
in a ow chair whie sorting and pursuing the never-ending 
“‘busy work” upon its level, serviceable top. But its cover 
grew shabby and —I brought from a shelf that red crépe 


paper. It made a satisfactory cover, very; everything on it, 
from the clock to the scissors, stood out in bold relief and 
everything looked so clean. Children love red and they 
hovered like butterflies around that table while I —I began 
to think I had not been so very extravagant, investing my 
money in frail crépe paper. But it would tear and after 
many days I folded up the remains and put it back with the 
blocks and the clay and the parquetry, and bought me a 
brand new table cloth. 

Washington’s Birthday swung down the calendar. I 
wished for something new in decorations. Flags are always 
lovely, so is George Washington: his picture; so are stenciled 
boards and home-made shields, but I craved more. As my 
eye traveled over the kindergarten supplies I spied that 
red-crépe-paper-fire-place-table-cloth. ‘Then I used scissors, 
worked them hard. I will not do so as to adjectives, but if you 
wish to know how long streamers, with generous bows and 
loops Jook hung beneath pictures and to the shades in a school- 
room on the birthday of our Country’s Father, buy some 
red crépe paper. It rivals ribbon. The bunches that swung 
in the doorways of the hall and cloak room waved a warm 
welcome; the ‘‘Oh’s” from passers-by —the dear critical 
“other graders” — told me I had made no mistake, while 
the littlest ones looked proud and superior because of those 
brilliant streamers. 
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I have a box of celluloid buttons with pin fasteners; often 
‘hese are attached to the coats and dresses of little seekers 
ifter knowledge, as a sign of my approval when spelling 
vords have been conquered or the “times” tables beaten 
— always a beaming smile rewards me. One day I thought 
erhaps buttons needed to rest a while. I often invite my 
small friends, as an especial mark of my favor for “‘over- 
-oming,” to pick out a flower to wear from the desk bouquet; 
iyut winter bars bouquets for everyday, so I pinched the 
fourth leaf of the clover, figuratively, the red-crépe-paper- 
lire-place-table-cloth-G-W-decorations again beckoned me. 
This time flags resulted, the shape of college pennants with 
toothpick sticks — lovable little red flags with no Anarchistic 
principles in their folds. Dancing eyes and spontaneous 
smiles abounded when I fastened them to the members of 
First Reader Class. My one fear was that my little ladies 
and gentlemen “of the decoration”? would acquire cross 
eyes from too much squinting down at the “red badges of 
courage” that adorned their proud persons. 

“Surely,” I murmured, “flags are the finis of this crépe 
paper,” and again I laid away generous strips of pretty red, 
but I reckoned without May Day. 

After I had folded boxes, tiny ones about 4 by 4 when 
finished — after the same old pattern that is to the teacher, 
like pie to the housekeeper, a standby —I found they did 
not look May Dayey nor frilly. I walked thoughtfully to 
my ever-present-help-in time of need, the Kindergarten 
shelves, and there, hanging down like a beckoning finger, 
was a piece of red crépe paper. It was in strips, but all the 
better for this time, for I creased the lengths, gathered them 
in a tight frill with a scissors blade for a weapon, pulled them 
out a trifle to form a double ruffle before pasting around 
every box. The result caused me to grow amiable and I was 
glad of May Day. I even had a kind feeling toward Chris- 
topher Columbus, and often when I have to make out a program 
for his day, I have no kind feeling at all toward him. I added 
handles of white and the May baskets were done — except 
for filling. So I put in tiny pieces of chocolate cake. Is 
there any other kind to equal it according to child estima- 
tion? I often let my little co-workers tell what they would 
like for dinner just before noon time. It is a fine game. 
They love it, also chocolate cake. Next I added some home- 
made candy and ‘“‘boughten” red, white and yellow drops to 
cheer up the sombre looking cake. 

- I went early on May Day morning —I nearly flew, but 
three early birds were ahead of me and gained the worm in 
the guise of ‘helping put the baskets round,” one for every 
child with a bit of bridal wreath — spring comes early where 
we live — for further beautifying. It was a charming sight 
that the red-crépe-paper-fire-place-table-cloth-G-W-decora- 
tion-pennants were as exemplified in May baskets and grew 
more charming as the owners of the desks arrived. 

As the paper was used in many different ways there was no 
“‘sameness,”’ just the cheerful bit of color, that was so often 
needed to make our school celebrations successful and satis- 
fying. 





A Washington Tea 


Emity P. Ricketts 


A Washington tea in a first primary room! Yes. Why 
not? We had spent the month of February on the study of 
the life of Washington, and I wanted to do something on 
February 22, that would round up the work and give the 
children a little extra pleasure. I decided to. have an im- 
promptu celebration and a Washington tea. The work of 
the month had been used to decorate the room as it had been 
completed and to this I added a few flags and covered the 
kindergarten table with red, white, and blue tissue paper. 
I put on the table some little candles with red, white, and 
blue holders, a small cream pitcher, a sugar bowl, after dinner 
cups and spoons. I let the janitor into my secret and he 
made me a pot of tea in the furnace room. After our les- 
sons wete finished we had our little march and formed a circle 
around the table. 

I told the children that we were going to have a Washing- 
ton reception, and that Virginia would be Martha Washing- 
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ton and Charles George Washington. Virginia put on our 
little play Martha’s cap and Charles a paper soldier cap. 
I explained that at a reception the company came in, shook 
hands with those who entertained and then visited a while, 
and that the topic of our conversation was to be what we had 
learned about Washington. So we marched around, shook 
hands with Martha and George, then each one told some 
part of the story of Washington’s life from boyhood up. 
We sang songs in between the stories and, when the Boston 
tea story was told, I brought in the tea and Martha seated 
herself at the table and poured it into the little cups, while 
George served each child with tea and a hatchet cooky. 
When we finished the stories the candles were lighted and 
the children were asked to tell in what way they would wish 
to be like Washington. One said, ‘I would like to be 
truthful like Washington.” This was a very good wish, 
so he was allowed to blow out a candle, the wishing was 
kept up until all the candles were out, then the children 
sang: 
Good-bye to you, good-bye to you, 
Good-bye, dear Martha, 
Good-bye to you. 


Good-bye to you, good-bye to you, 

Good-bye, George Washington, 

Good-bye to you, 
and went home. Don’t you think this was worth all the 
trouble? Some of these children had never seen loaf sugar 
before, while others had never been to a party! I believe if 
you try it, you will agree with me that more good lasting 
impressions were made by this exercise than could possibly 
have been made by the learning of the usual meaningless 
pieces. 





A February Finger Play 
BerTHA E. Busu, Garner, lowa 


The ground was all frozen ' 
And ugly and bare; 

The leafless trees shook * 
In the cold winter air. 


Then a gentle gray cloud 
Floated over the sky 3 

And dropping and drifting ¢ 
The snowflakes came by. 


They covered the ground s 
With a carpet of light. 

They wrapped all the trees © 
In soft mufflings of white. 


The dingy old houses 7 
Like palaces shone; 
Into filmiest lace-work 
The clothes-lines * had grown. 


Then the children ran out 9 
With their cheeks glowing red. 
‘Ho, ho, for snow-balling!”’ ' 
They merrily said. 


The white balls flew briskly," 
They sped to and fro, 

And beauty and happiness 
Came with the snow. 


MoTIONS 


1 Hands brought together in front, palms down, and then spread 
apart with a gesture to show the extent of the ground. 

2 Arms held up and shaken stiffly for leafless trees. 
Hands raised above head with motion of cloud moving across sky. 
Hands brought down like the falling snowflakes. 
Same moti6n as 1, with fingers ing for snowflakes falling. 
Point up for trees. 
Hands lifted, with finger-tips touching, to form roof of house. 
Horizontal gesture for clothes-line. 
Fingers chase each other like children running. 
Clap hands. 
Motion of making and throwing snowballs. 
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Mostly Patty Pink and Betty 
Blue VI 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
February 


We have a fancy, one of many, we of the little brown 
schoolhouse near the apple orchard, of naming the months, 
as they come one by one, according to color. It helps wonder- 
fully in seeing beauty, you know. 

September was the “yellow” month; October the “crim- 
son” month; November the “gray” month; December 
the “golden” month; January the “white” month. 

And now we have come to the shortest month, and unani- 
mously has it been christened the “red, white, and blue” 
month. 

On the table, in our school-room, is a huge book made of 
ten thick sheets of gray cardboard, tied together with bunches 
of vari-colored, narrow ribbon and on the outside of the 
book is written, “The Rainbow of the Year.” 

So far the book presents a very fascinating study, for it 
contains sample copies, made by the children, of the work 
thus far accomplished in language, drawing, and other sub- 
jects. Our sunset drawings of November are very pretty 
with the gray earth and gay sky. These were seen from 
Patty Pink’s and Betty Blue’s western window. We really 
took a little excursion, one night, to the top of a near-by hill, 
and colored the sky from memory next day. 

The yellow apple number books of September were pretty 
too. Just pages of number paper cut in the form of apples 
with a painted apple cover, and tied together with yellow 
silk. 

October we called the crimson month, but so many colors 
tempted us, that we used them all. 

One thing on this page will interest you, so I will steal a 
little space to tell you about it. At the beginning of the 
month each child was given a circular tablet, and a sheet of 
drawing paper. After drawing a short stem, a bunch of 
grapes was made by tracing around the tablets. There were 
as Many grapes on each paper as there were school days in 
the month. For each good day, a day when that child had 
done his best, a grape was colored purple, and there were 
few days which were not “try days” as we called them. 

But now we have reached the red, white, and blue page. 
At the top of the page a very curious picture is drawn. It 
seems to be a long road, along which a procession of children 
are walking. Very attractive children, too, for they are 
cut out, and then colored with water colors, from a fashion 
magazine. Best was the name of our catalogue. There are 
just as many children in that procession as there are children 
in the room. It is a hero and heroine procession. 

Now we.are trying to live up to that procession so that 
a name may be written below each dainty lad or lassie. 

Already there are many. In brief, we are trying to teach 
the children that a brave action does not always mean a great 
action. Life is made up of little things, little courtesies, 
little helpful deeds, overcoming little temptations, etc. 

Jack had his name written over a picture boy because he 
shared his apple, giving the larger half to Frank. Jean 
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stayed home and helped take care of baby, instead of going 
out to play, and so had her name inscribed, and so on along 
the line. 

So many things to do this month; so little time to do 
them in. Why were all the good men born in February? 

Patty Pink and Betty Blue have returned from a trip 
south. They have told us all about it, too. That cotton 
grows is surprising to the children. How it grows and how 
it is taken care of is most interesting to them. Bless the 
man who first invented illustrated post cards. When one 
can buy a whole trip south for ten cents, including the very 
things needed to illustrate a point in school, one is indeed 
fortunate. 

Our cards showed many interesting things, including 
cotton pickers at work. 

We went back still farther. How came the colored people 
in the south, and this led of course to slavery and to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

There is a life made of little things leading to a great 
thing. The children found all the little stories possible 
about Lincoln, themselves. It’s astonishing how interested 
the fathers and mothers became and how they helped the 
children look up things. 

We pasted a picture of Abraham Lincoln on our red, 
white, and blue page, and around it pasted some little laurel 
leaves cut by the children. Then under the picture we wrote 
with golden letters the word Love, for it was love for others 
that controlled Lincoln’s life. 

We made merry over St. Valentine’s Day, for we had a 
valentine party of course, everybody does now. Just look 
in the stores if you have a chance and see the quantities of 
material ready for us to find a use for. So cheap, too! 

There are heart-shaped cooky cutters; surely those sug- 
gest a party with some mother’s help. There are valentine 
post-cards, six for five cents. Suppose the postman leaves 
a whole bundle on February 14 at the schoolhouse. There 
are plain white candy hearts which are just the things to 
write a little love verse upon, and take home to mother. 
Pink sugar, dissolved in water, makes fine red ink with 
which to write the verses, for real ink cannot be eaten, you 
know. 

If this is too much expense, white paper hearts, with milk 
written sentiments, are charming to the children, any way. 
The edges of the large paper hearts are decorated with a 
row of tiny pink ones. Then the verse is written with milk, 
using a toothpick, for a pen is too fine. When the milk is 
dry, the writing does not show, but when held over a lamp 
the message turns brown. 

Games were played and little pieces spoken. The party 
took just half an hour and “was fine.” I quote Tim’s words. 

The story of St. Valentine had been told, and under a pic- 
ture of an old man surrounded by children, we wrote again 
in letters of gold the word “ Love.” 

George Washington’s life, too, is made of little deeds, his 
kindness to his mother, his love for others and for his coun- 
try. These things we lingered long over, leaving war with 
all its horrors for children of older years. And under Wash- 
ington’s picture we again wrote “ Love.” 

But what of Patty Pink and Betty Blue? In much of this 
work they had to be left out, but in little home-making house- 
keeping questions they were heard of, from time to time, 
and in the following case they proved most helpful. 

Their trip through the south taught them many things, one 
of which was hospitality. 

To entertain guests in these days is getting to be too much 
of an undertaking for most of us, because of the labor in- 
volved, as well as the expense. Things ought to be changed. 
Betty and Patty tried, in a small way, to show the children 
that the welcome is the main thing after all. They did this, 
through contrasting stories of how they were received into 
different homes. We hope that the seed planted will bear 
some fruit. 

But the “children’s poet” entered again into our lives 
with February, and Love was the watchword again taken 
from the study of this great life. Surely his love for others 
is greater even than his greatest poem, and so for the fourth 
time on our page, in the “big giant book,” we placed below 
a laurel wreathed picture of Longfellow the word “Love.” 
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They may forget, these little pupils of mine, that Lincoln 
freed the slaves, that Washington was called the “Father 
of his Country,” or that Longfellow wrote “Hiawatha,” 
but that those men made the lives of others brighter and 
happier because they have lived, that the world is a better 
place because they did the little things, and all because of 
“Love,” this is the lesson that I have worked to have the 
shortest month leave as a message for the children. 





Stories for Re-telling 
Carl 


Carl was feeling very happy, for he was wearing his new 
soldier suit with its straps and buttons. His home was ona 
hill, and he could see pleasant things as he walked down the 
street. The Potomac River was in sight, and many beautiful 
houses. 

By and by he heard a horse trotting behind him. The 
rider was a pleasant looking man with glasses. When he 
saw Carl, he smiled, and made his horse go more slowly. 

Just as the strong, sunny looking man reached Carl, he 
bent down from his horse and said, “Good morning, little 
soldier man, how are you this morning ?” 

It was President Roosevelt. 

HELEN WARE 


Harry and the Fish 


One summer morning Harry went down to the pond. He 
sat down on the bank. Then he tied a piece of cord to the 
end of a long stick. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “I can catch a great many fish 
for mother. I heard her say she would like to have some fish 
for dinner.” 

Harry dropped the line into the water. Then he waited 
for the fish tocome. He waited hour after hour in the hot sun, 
every little while drawing up his line and hoping to find a fish 
at the end ofthecord. But no fish came. 

At last he heard mother calling him to dinner. Harry got 
up feeling very hot and tired. The tears were in his eyes. 

As soon as he saw his mother he ran to her. He told her 
how he had tried in vain to catch some fish. She only laughed 
and kissed him saying, “ Why, my dear little boy, you had no 
bait. You can never catch fish without bait.” 


May’s Mouse 


“© mother,” said little May one day, “there is the cutest 
little mouse in our trap. I should like to keep him for my 
very own. Will you please let me have him?” 

“T am afraid we cannot keep him dear,” said mother. But 
May begged so hard that at last mother said she might have 
the little mouse. 

May takes very good care of mousie. Every day she feeds 
him and gives him clean water to drink. He is becoming 
quite tame. Already he has learned to eat from her hand and 
will come when called. 

May loves her little mousie very much. We think he loves 
her too, because she is so kind to him. 


Jack’s ‘Toys 

Once upon a time, there was a little boy about as big as you, 
His name was Jackie. He had a great many beautiful toys. 
His grandfather and grandmother, his uncles and his aunts 
were always bringing him something to play with. I am 
sorry to say that Jackie didn’t take good care of his toys. He 
was often so careless that he would leave his things all over 
the floor at night when he went to bed. ; 

The toys didn’t like that very much. Sometimes Jackie’s 
father would step upon them, when he came in at night from 
his work. Father didn’t mean to break the toys, but he didn’t 
know that they were there. : , 

One day, Jackie’s mother said, “Come, Jackie, put away 
your toys like a good boy, and come to supper.” But Jackie 
didn’t doit. He left his playthings just where he had dro 
them when he had finished playing. There was the rocking- 
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horse, the automobile, the engine and the ball; the blocks, 
the teddy-bear, the horn, the drum and the soldiers all over the 
floor. 

Well, that night something happened! When Jackie’s 
father came in at supper-time, he stumbled and almost fell 
over the rocking-horse. Then he stepped upon a little tin 
soldier, and crushed it all to pieces. 

When Jackie went to bed that night the toys began to talk 
among themselves. 

Said the rocking-horse, “ Rock, rock, rock, I don’t like to lie 
here in the dark.” Said the automobile, “Honk, honk, honk, 
I don’t like to lie herein the dark.” Said the engine, “Choo, 
choo, choo, I don’t like to lie here in the dark.” Said the 
little red ball, “Roll, roll, roll, I don’t like to lie here in the 
dark.” Said the building blocks, “Build, build, build, I 
don’t like to lie here in the dark.” Said the Teddy-bear, 
“Squeak, squeak, squeak, I don’t like to lie here in the dark.” 
Said the little tin horn, “Toot, toot, toot, I don’t like to lie 
here in the dark.” Said the drum, “Boom, boom, boom, 
I don’t like to lie here in the dark.” Said the soldier-boy, 
“Bang, bang, bang, I don’t like to lie here in the dark.” 
Said the elephant, “ Humph! let’s all march away and hide.” 
So they all marched away two by two, and didn’t come back 
for a long, long time; all except the ball. He could only 
roll, so he rolled under the bed. 

When morning came, Jackie couldn’t find a thing to play 
with, except the ball, which he found under his father’s bed. 

All that day and the next Jackie looked and looked every- 
where for his toys; but he couldn’t find one of them. Then 
he cried. He didn’t know what to do without his rocking- 
horse, his automobile, his engine, ball, blocks, Teddy-bear, 
horn, drum and soldiers. 

Finally, one very rainy day, they all marched back; all 
but the little tin soldier. He never came back. 

When Jackie went upstairs after breakfast, to his father’s 
room, he was delighted! He jumped up and down clapping 
his hands. He was so glad to see his old friends he cried, 
“T’m so glad! I’m so glad!” 

And the toys all seemed to say rock, rock,— honk, honk 
— choo, choo — roll, roll — build, build — squeak, squeak — 
toot, toot — boom, boom — bang, bang — so Jackie did. 

When Jackie’s father went away to work that morning he 
said, “Perhaps Jackie’ll put them all away tonight. They 
may march away again.” 

Jowta Dewrit STEVENS 


Jane’s Lesson 


This is a true story of what once happened to a little girl 
who is now a woman, with children of her own. 

I am sorry to say that Jane was a selfish little girl. She 
loved her father and mother and brother, but she liked sweets 
better than she loved them. When she had pennies to spend, 
she would buy candy and go away by herself, and eat it alone. 
Something happened one day that made her a different child. 

Her father came in one day after she had been eating her 
good things in this selfish way. He had some candy, and it 
was a kind that she very much liked, so of course she was eager 
for her tum. Her father passed the candy to Jane’s mother 
and to Harry. Jane thought, “I’m the youngest, so I come 
last.” 

But her father did not seem to see her. By and by he passed 
it to the others again, but not to Jane. So she thought it was 
time to speak. “Father, I’m here,” she said. 

“But you’ve had yours,” her father answered, for he knew 
Jane had been a selfish girl, eating her candy alone. 

Presently he passed the candy again, to Jane’s mother and 
her brother Harry, but not a bit to Jane. It was hard, and I 
should not be surprised if Jane cried a little. 

But oh, how she longed fora penny! By and by somebody 
gave her one, and it seemed as if she could not run fast enough 
to the store. She boughta long stick of candy. It was rather 
thin, but very long, so it seemed like a great deal. 

She ran home as fast as she could go, and this time she did 
not eat hercandyalone. She kept only a tiny piece for herself. 
and gave all the rest away. I think she enjoyed the little piece 
more than she would the whole stick if she had eaten it alone. 

HELEN WARE 
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Homes of the World-Babies 


“Little Bear’s’’” Home 


ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 
(All rights reserved) 

Note — A composite picture, or type, of the Indian home has been 
given in this chapter. While the Indian tribes and nations have many 
differing characteristics, it is only confusing to a little child to com- 
pare them. Have the children cut objects from white paper and paste 
them on very dark paper or cardboard. 

Little Bear was a baby. He wasn’t a pink and white baby. 
He was a little papoose, and his skin was dark red. His 
eyes were like two big black beads, and his hair was the 
color of a crow’s wing. It was just as shiny, too, because his 
mother kept it well greased. 

The home of Little Bear was not always in“one place. He 
lived before white men 
had put the Indians in 
a certain part of the 
country and told them 
to stay jthere. They 
roamed, all over the 
prairies, through the 
forests and beside the 
lakes — wherever the 
Indian men went, the 
family, and all that be- 
longed to them, went 
too. 

It was not much work 
to take down the wig- 
wam, or tepee, as Little 
Bear’s home was called. 
It was made of long 
poles, set up in a circle 
on the ground, and with 
their tops meeting and 
crossed. Over the poles 





was stretched a cover- . 


ng of deerskins sewed together. Sometimes the covering 
was of bark. The two edges in front were fastened together 
with wooden pins, and an opening was left at the bottom 
for a doorway. A place was left open at the top, too, for the 
smoke to go out if it could find its way. When snow or 
rain came the big flaps and the deerskin door were closed. 

Inside, in the middle of the circle, a fire was built, and all 
around it on the ground were animal skins, with the fur left 
on. They were the mats and beds on which the family sat 
and slept. That was all the furniture, so there was not much 
to move. 


When the tepee was taken down the covering of bark or 





skins was rolled up and put in the bottom of the canoe to be 
taken to the next place in which the family camped. 

Inside the tepee that was Little Bear’s home there was 
one thing that you would like to see. It was a skin robe 
with pictures painted on it in black and red. The pictures 
were of the brave deeds of Fleet Foot, the baby’s father. 
He had fought in many wars ; 
against Indians of other tribes, 
and had killed fierce animals. 
There were no written words 
in his language, so he could 
not write about them, but he 
painted these pictures and 
signs that stood for words. 
He often told his life story to 
White Rabbit, the brother of 
Little Bear, 

That was not the only 
thing that White Rabbit 
learned. His father taught 
him how to paddle in his 
bark canoe. He showed him 
how to find his way in the 
forest by noticing on which side of the trees the most 
leaves grew, and on which side was the thickest bark. 
He told him about the ways of 
animals and birds that White 
Rabbit tried to shoot with bow 
and arrow, and how to hide his 
footprints or “trail” from his 
enemies. 

Then the story-teller, when 
he came, told of the time 
when all the animals talked so 
the Indians could understand 
them. White Rabbit listened 
while he spoke of the Spirit of 
the East Wind, who drove away 
the darkness, and of the North 
Wind, the cold black wind that 
came out of his icy cavern and 
blew his freezing breath over the 
earth, killing the flowers. 

He told, too, of the beautiful 
Star Maiden, who left her home 
in the sky that she might be near 
the red men because she loved 
them. When she came to the 
earth she chose to live in the 
heart of a white rose on the 
mountain top, but that was so 
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far away, she could not hear the children at their play. 
Then the Star lived for a while in a flower at the foot of the 
mountain, but there the wild animals frightened her and 
made her tremble. One day a soft breeze wafted her over 
the lake where she rested lightly, unafraid, and blossomed 
into a water-lily! 

Little Bear could not understand the stories, but he was a 
a happy little fellow and content most of the time with the 
rattle of playthings that were strung on a hoop in front of 





his cradle. He couldn’t suck his thumb and he couldn’t 
kick his little feet as white babies do when they are pleased 
—and sometimes when they are not pleased! Little Bear 
was rolled in a blanket and tied to a board. Then an em- 
broidered deerskin, fastened to the board, was laced right 
over his arms and legs. That was his cradle. 

When Little Bear’s mother traveled she put the loop that 
was on the back of the cradle across her forehead and car- 
ried the baby, cradle and all on her back. When she 
picked berries she hung the cradle on the branch of a tree. 
Sometimes two or three other mothers would hang their 
cradles, with the babies in them, on the same tree. ‘‘What 
funny fruit I have, and how fast it grows!” the tree must have 
‘ thought. 

If Little Bear cried, his mother rubbed the tips of her 
fingers back and forth on the back of the cradle-board and 
sang: 

Little baby is swimming down the river, 
Little drift-wood legs, 
Little rabbit-legs. — Indians’ Own Book 


This is the way in which Little Bear got his name. One 
day, Fleet Foot killed a mother bear and brought her cub 
home to Sweet Grass, the baby’s sister. When the baby 
saw the tiny bear he said, ‘‘Goo, goo! His father laughed 
and said, ‘‘We will call papoose ‘ Little Bear.’” You see the 
baby was only four months old, so when he said “‘Goo, goo”’! 
that was baby talk for “I see a little bear.” The Indians 
named their children for whatever they first noticed and 
seemed pleased with. When they grew older the name was 
often changed to one that told of something they had done 
or could do. 

Little Bear’s mother and Fleet Foot did not count their 
children’s ages by months and years, but by ‘‘moons,” and 
they had no names for the days. If they wanted to tell of a 
certain time in days, they said so many “sleeps,” or nights. 
If they spoke of April, it was ‘the Moon of bright nights,” 
May was the ‘‘ Moon of leaves,’’ and June the “Moon of 
strawberries.” 

Little Bear, Sweet Grass, and White Rabbit didn’t need 
many clothes, and what they had were of deerskin, made soft 
and smooth. ‘Their tunics and leggings were fringed with the 
skin and their soft moccasins were embroidered with colored 
porcupine quills and blue and white beads, so they looked 
quite fine when they were dressed up. Fleet Foot sometimes 
wore a “war bonnet” all of feathers, and with a string of 
feathers dangling from it to his heels. Would you like to 
see your father in a feather bonnet ? 

I mustn’t forget to tell you how fortunate little white girls 
and boys are in having combs. I have heard that they some- 
times whine when their hair is combed. Do you know any- 
thing about it? The hair of these little red children was 
“combed” with a pointed stick or the thorny stem of a shrub! 

Pretty soon you will read about “Hiawatha” and the 
stories his grandmother told him while he sat 


At the door on summer evenings, 


and of the wonderful things he did while in his bark canoe, 
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and with his bow and arrows. You will read, too, of how 
he became a great hero of the Indians. It is all in a beauti- 
ful poem that Longfellow wrote. 





Little Red Riding Hood 


Dramatized 
ANNIE L. LANEY 


HERE was a bundle on Teacher’s desk that morning 
when school began and when she noticed it she picked 
it up quickly and carried it off to the cupboard with the 
queerest smile. They knew the smile—it was the 

kind that means you had better watch out for something. 

When, later in the day, Teacher told them the story of. 
Little Red Riding Hood, they haled it as an old friend whose 
acquaintance they had made in Kindergarten, but when on 
finishing the story she went to the cupboard and produced 
the mysterious bundle with that same queer smile, they hardly 
breathed. She was opening it and it was red. Oh, it couldn’t 
really be a red riding hood — but stop! a red cape! and, 
wonder of wonders! a little red hood! 

“Oh, we’re going to play it!” they shout, ‘‘and it’ll be a 
truly Red Riding Hood.” “May I wear it?” is heard on all 
sides, even from some of the little boys. 

But Teacher looks around. She herself must be going to 
choose this time. How they straightened up! What vir- 
tuous looks are assumed for the occasion! And, oh, how 
dear the little red cape is with its pretty red ribbon to tie in 
front and the full little hood with its red bow! 

But look! Teacher is saying, “‘Maggie Brown” and is 
holding out the cape and hood. “Maggie Brown,” who 
never had a pretty dress in all her life, who never gets an 
invitation to any party, whose mother is the washing lady, 
yet Teacher issaying ‘‘ Maggie Brown” and Maggie is actu- 
ally having the coveted finery arranged most lovingly upon 
her by Teacher’s own hands. A magic touch! and Maggie 
has entered the blessed Land of Story Books. Ah, Teacher, 
wasn’t it the least bit wicked to give Maggie that little shove 
away that placed her directly in front of the looking-glass 
where she couldn’t helpYbut [see}fher little transformed 
self? 

“She hasn’t any basket to bring the things to her grandma,” 
says Tommy, but that defect is easily remedied, for here comes 
Alfred down the aisle with his lunch basket, a relic of kinder- 
garten days, to which he still fondly clings. Now, what to 
put into it! Out of the depths of several desks come apples, 
some a little the worse for surreptitious bites, it is true, but 
still offered with a generous heart and so, acceptable. A 
black banana, too, seems to Tommy a most tempting tid-bit 
for a sick grandma, so into the basket it goes. 

And now that Little Red Riding Hood is disposed of, the 
boys begin to clamor for the role of Wolf, Leo of the gruff 
voice being the favored one. 

Then the grandma — a role almost as much envied as that 
of the heroine herself. Alice is chosen at last, but announces 
the important fact that she has no night-cap and judging 
from the decisive tone in which this view is given one would 
think, ‘‘ No night-cap — no grandma.”’ 

- Resourceful Gertrude comes to the rescue — a towel hang- 
ing over the bowl has caught her eye. “You could point it 
up on her head and it would be a lovely night-cap,” she says. 
So the towel is “pointed up” on Alice’s curls and makes a 
most fetching night-cap to be envied of any grandma. 

-“She’s got to be asleep in bed,” says practical Tommy, 
so Teacher’s big chair is dragged from behind the desk, the 
desk cover from within the latter, and there stands the bed, 
made and draped. Into it climbs our gay young grandma 
and presto! she sleeps. 

Off to the woods in the rear of the desk sneaks the crafty 
wolf. He will lie in wait and bide his time. But such a 
clamoring from the boys. ‘There aren’t any wood-choppers 
to chop up the wolf,” intermixed with appeals of, “May I 
bea wood-chopper? May I have the‘haxe?’” (from Alfred). 
So the wood-c oppers, eight or ten in number, rush off to the 
woods to fell the mighty trees and mighty must they be to with- 
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stand the blows of the imaginary “haxes” wielded by their 
sturdy arms. 

- So now all is ready and Red Ri“ing Hood starts forth with 
her basket on her arm. Up and down the aisles she walks, 
gathering imaginary flowers from the desks and arranging 
them in her basket. Presently as she passes, out jumps the 
wolf, a suave grin on his wicked face. 

“‘Good morning, Red Riding Hood,” says he. 
you going?” - 

“I’m going to my grandma’s,” says the little girl, produc- 
ing her basket. “I’ve got something nice for her ’cause 
she’s sick.” 

“C’nI go, too?” says the wolf. 

““Yes,’’ says the obliging Red Riding Hood. 

“All right,” says the crafty one, ‘‘ you go that way and I’ll 

go this way.”’ So off he trots. 
*. Meantime it would appear that the sick grandma is feeling 
a little better, for she jumps out of bed, pulls off her night-cap 
and goes out to visit aneighbor. Hardly has she reached the 
latter’s house (her own seat) than the wolf disappears out of 
one“door to knock at the other. Getting no answer he opens 
the door and walks in. - With a wicked smile he sets the old 
lady’s night-cap rakishly on‘his tumbled pate, jumps into bed 
and draws the cover round him. 

- Meanwhile Red Riding Hood is straying through the woods, 
watching the wood-choppers and picking a stray flower here 
and there. Now she too disappears out the door and presently 
another knock is heard — faint, timid. 

““Who’s there?” says the wolf, according to formula. 

“T’m Red Riding Hood,” says the unsuspecting one. 

*:“‘All right; pull the string and the door will open,” says the 
wolf, and in walks our heroine. 

- “Put down your basket, take off your hood and come into 
bed with me,” says the wolf. 

- So Red Riding Hood dutifully does as directed, gets into the 
chair and draws the cover round her. 

- “Oh, grandma,” says she, “‘ what big eyes you have!” 

- “The better to see you, my dear,” says the wolf. 

- “But, grandma, what big arms you have!” 

“The better to hug*you, my dear.” 

“Oh, grandma, what big teeth you have!” 


‘Where 
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- “The better to eat you,” says the wolf, jumping up and 
chasing Red Riding Hood, who rushes toward the wood- 
choppers, who rise asone man and fall upon the wolf, disposing 
of him with one wave of the hand, and so Red Riding Hood is 
led away in triumph. 





Cardboard Modeling 


ELLA S. GODDARD 


This is the month when we try to bring out the thought of 
bravery, and to appeal to the best part of the child’s nature, 
through the stories of heroes, so he will wish to become as 
good, brave and true as our own George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

After the stories of the lives of great men we turn to the 

knights of olden times and their brave deeds. First how 
when little boys they were sent to some knight’s castle, they 
were given military training, taught how to do many difficult 
things, and to obey orders promptly. 
+ When about fourteen years of age, if they had been good 
pages they were made squires and had still more difficult 
duties to perform and finally those that were the best and 
bravest were knighted by the king. 

Below is the diagram for a castle with drawbridge, the entire 
castle, with the exception of the decorations around top of 
castle and towers, can be made without any pasting. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CASTLE 


Cut on all heavy lines, using knife for cutting short slits and 
for drawbridge, fold on all dotted lines. 

Fasten towers together by putting tabs on side of tower 
through slits on the other side of tower, then put your finger 
inside of top of tower and turn tabs back. Turn roof of 
tower down to position and put tab through slit on opposite 
side of tower, if the roof has been well creased it will stay in 
position without turning tab back on the inside. 

Bend roof of castle to position and put tabs on sides of roof 
through slits on sides of castle, turning tabs back on under 
side. Fold front of castle down and open drawbridge, put 
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tab on sides of front through slits on tower, put your finger 
inside of tower and turn tabs back. You will find that you 
have a firm strong castle without using any paste except for 
the decorations around top of towers and castle. 

Cut out fancy pieces for top of castle and towers, cutting on 
all heavy lines and folding on dotted lines. The long piece 
to go around .back and sides of castle should measure 8} 
inches long and 4 inch wide, for front 2} inches long and 4 
inch wide, and strips for towers should measure 3} inches long 
and 4 inch wide. Put paste across straight,part of strips and 
paste to position around top of.towers and castle. Two little 
flags may be cut out of colored paper and fastened to tooth- 
picks and put through center of roofs of towers. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAWHORSE AND SAW 


F Cut on all heavy outside lines, fold on dotted lines. Hold 
the two large pieces of sawhorse together letting one end 
cross end of other piece so they forman X; the slanting lines 
on the stripes show where they are to cross; you may either 
paste these together and then cut the straight bar, folding the 
ends on dotted lines and paste this strip on the inside of the 
X just where they cross, and then paste the other end to inside 
of opposite X, or you may put one of Dennison’s paper fas- 
teners through the three pieces at each end without using 
paste, turning the ends of fasteners back on under side. 

Cut saw on all lines and then you can hang the saw across 
the sawhorse. 
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} leo Scissors cutting a viol 


February in One Room 
EsTELLE M. TARNEY 


[ AST {fyear the children in my first grade made Lin- 

coln and Washington booklets. I considered these 

a success, for at the end of the month each child' had 

in his possession, in a more or less good ‘condition, 

an abbreviated biography of each of these men. The books 

were objects of pride and sources of delight to them, for they 

were of their own making. They folded their papers, they 

brought their pins with which to fasten the pages together, 

they decorated the covers, they cut and pasted the pictures, 

and printed with their own childish fingers the explanatory 

sentences beneath. I am quite sure the lessons we hope to 

teach during this month were impressed in a more satisfactory 
way than by any plan I had ever used before. 

When completed the Lincoln booklet “read” as follows: 
On the front cover was a picture of a flag, colored with pen- 
cils. On the first page was a small picture of Lincoln, with 
the hektographed verse from one of our songs below: 


Lincoln, brave and true, 
Our hearts honor you, 
Long wave the flag you loved, 
Red, white, and blue. 


On the second page was a picture of a log house and the 
line, “ Lincoln lived in a log house.” On the third page was 
a bear and the line, “He had a bear-skin suit of clothes.” 
On the fourth page was a turkey —and the line, “He ate 
wild turkey sometimes.” On the fifth paye was a boy read- 
ing by the firelight, and the line, “He loved to read.” On 
the sixth page a picture of three birds in a nest, and the 
line, “Lincoln was kind to us.” On the seventh page were 
a pig and turtle facing each other, saying, “He was kind to 
us, too.” On the eighth page was a skeletondrawing of a 
man chopping down a tree, and the line, “He had to work 
hard.” On the ninth page was a man walking, and the line, 
“He was an honest man.” On the tenth page was the sen- 
tence, ‘‘When he was a man he was president.” On the 
eleventh page were pasted two hektographed stanzas from 
an old Prmary EDUCATION: 

They say a tiny little stream 
Helps make the mighty sea. 


But do you think that Lincoln once e 


Was just a child like me? 


And if I grow and grow, 
And do the best I can, 

Do you — I'll ever make 
A good, kind, honest man? 
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On Lincoln’s birthday we “read” our books through. We 
turned the pages together, and the children related in detail 
the stories which the pictures suggested; then they carried 
them home, proud of the work they had done. 

Now as to the making. Each child brought two pins and 
folded four sheets of drawing paper, and made his book. We 
took one drawing period for this. That night I hektographed 
on the front cover a picture of the flag — which they colored 
next day for busy work. I hung a large sheet of gray card- 
board at the front of the room, and each morning after 
our talk I pasted upon it the same picture they were to cut 
and paste in their books that day—so my card and their 
books had the same picture. My use for this card came later, 
as you will see. The pictures of Lincoln for the first page 
were from an old school journal; the others were hekto- 
graphed copies, except the man chopping down the tree, 
which they drew themselves. Some of the pictures, as the 
bear, turkey, and pig, were cut out, others as log house, Lin- 
coln sitting by the fire, and the birds in the nest had a little 
frame around them so the pupils cut out the frame. The 
picture of Lincoln reading by the fire was copied from a 
stencil advertisement in the back of Primary EpvucarIon. 

Most of this same cutting, pasting, and coloring I had 
done in other years, but had never before put it in permanent 
form, and of course the children did not attach as much 
value to individual pictures as to the booklet which con- 
tained them all. 

This work was done by first grade children. With second 
and third grades the booklets could be larger, and could sug- 
gest more incidents and facts in his life,as his work on a 
flat-boat, as captain in the Black Hawk War, as a lawyer, 
and as a president. 

Since this is the year when we celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Lincoln’s birth we may wish to do something 
that will emphasize it a little more than other years. If 
the teacher cared;to’do so, she might invest in some of the 
Perry pictures of Lincoln — either the one cent or half-cent 
size; the children could mount these, and write below the 
picture the dates 1809-1909. Below this, older pupils might 
write some stanza they have learned, or a quotation from 
one of his addresses. To make the picture more complete 
a cord or ribbon might be fastened to it, so it is ready to hang 
on the wall when they take it home. With younger children 
the following lines are easily understood: 

Can you imagine Lincoln, once, 
Was just a child like me? 


The teacher might hektograph these lines, or have them 
typewritten —let,each child paste the slip beneath the pic- 
ture, and [below this print or write his first name. This 
question appeals to his parents, and seems a very personal 
one since the child’s own name is beneath it. Perhaps 
as some mother works in her home her eyes may occasionally 
fall upon this picture and the suggestive lines. She is again 
reminded that her child will soon be a man, and the natural 
question faces her, “What kind of a man will he be?” If 
as a result of this question one mother is prompted to give a 
little more thought to her child’s care, habits, and training, 
this card has repaid many times any expense of time and 
money that we have given it. 

While it is a little late for calendars, the third grade might 
feel that a Lincoln calendar would be very appropriate at 
this time. In this way Lincoln’s life may receive a little 
thought almost every day of the year. Calendar pads may 
still be bought, but many children can bring one that has 
come into their homes on some medicine or insurance adver- 
tising card. These will serve as well as any — they save the 
expense of buying, and help teach children that in their own 
homes are often articles that answer some purpose as well 
as one for which they might think it necessary to spend 
money. If they bring their own pads they should do it early, 
so you can plan the size of their mounting cards. This 
calendar might be made of three or four cards tied together, 
each card containing some picture of Lincoln, and perhaps 
a quotation from him, or some verse referring to him, beside 
the calendar pages for three or four months. You may hekto- 
graph the pictures as you did for the booklets, or the children 
may bring their own, which they have cut from newspapers 
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or magazines, or you may ask each child to bring two cents 
to school, with which you may buy four half-penny pictures, 
suitable for their calendars. These pictures would make 
the prettiest and neatest calendars, but we hesitate to ask 
the children to buy them — for we know that in many of our 
homes every penny counts, and we.feel we had rather spend 
our own money than ask the children for it. Here are a few 
quotations from Lincoln’s addresses that might be used on 
these calendars: 


“Gold is good in its place, but living, brave and patriotic 
men are better than gold.” 


“God must like the common people or he would not have 
made so many of them.” 


“So far as I have been able, I have always acted as I be- 
lieved was right and just.” 


“For thirty years I have been a temperance man, and I 
am too old to change.” 


“Let us have faith that right makes might.” 
“With malice toward none — with charity for all.” 


“The world will little note nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here.” 


But it is not the children alone who are benefited by this 
study of one of the world’s heroes. No teacher can teach the 
story of Lincoln without feeling herself indebted to him for 
high idealsof character. Perhaps on her own desk, she 
will keep some quotation of his that will be an inspiration 
throughout the whole month, and to her will come the fuller 
meaning of the lines, “Who being dead, yet speaketh.” 

The Washington booklet was very similar. On the front 
cover was a picture of a spray of leaves and cherries colored 
with pencils. On the first page a small picture of Wash- 
ington, from another Primary Epvucation, and below this 
a hektographed verse of our song: 


The first in peace, 

The first in war, 

And in the hearts of everyone; 
His name is honored, 

Near and far, 

The great George Washington. 


On page two a picture of Mt. Vernon (from Primary Epv- 
CATION again). This was typical of his early home, and 
below this they printed — “ Washington lived in a fine house.” 
On page three a boy and a man looking at a smail tree lying 
on the ground, and the line —“TI’ll not tell a lie, father.’ 
On page four was a picture of soldier boys, and the line, 
“ He liked to play soldier.” On page fivea boy writing, and 
the line, “He did neat work.” On page six was a horse — 
and the line, “He rode his mother’s colt.” On page seven 
a picture of a ship, and the line, “He wanted to be a sailor.” 
On page eight was a man on horseback, and the line, “He 
was a soldier.” On page nine only the printed line, “ When 
he was a man he was president.” On page ten the hekto- 
graphed verses: 


My country, I love thee, 

Though but a child I be, 
Of thee I sing. 

I love the stories told, 

Of all the heroes bold, 

With each’ bright starry fold, 
Thy flag I bring. 


My country — I would pray, 

To serve thee every day, 
Like those before. 

I would a hero be, 

To love and work for thee, 

To keep thee fair and free 
For evermore. 


I made a chart for our Washington pictures the same as I 
did for Lincoln. When our books were completed, we took 
one morning period to compare and contrast their lives. To 
make it more vivid I hung a picture of the White House at 
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the middle of the board —on one side I hung the Lincoln 
chart, on the other the Washington one. They saw that 
Lincoln came to the White House from a log house, Wash- 
ington from a fine one. Then we discussed the likeness and 
differences in their lives, as suggested by the pictures. Then 
we came to the question — Which was the greater man.” 
They saw that neither poverty nor riches had made them 
president. That both had the same qualities of truthful- 
ness, kindness, honesty, love of reading, and ability, and 
willinguess to work — that these qualities help make good 
men, although they cannot make all men president. 

Then we had one week of February left, and it seemed the 
very place to tell the story and meaning of the flag. After 
the lessons on it, each child was given a piece of gray paper, 
six by nine, with large letters made with double lines hekto- 
graphed upon it —and the words — Be Brave, Be Clean, 
Be True. These words they colored with the proper color, 
using chalk for the words “Be Clean.” § With their water 
colors they painted one sheet of paper red, and another blue. 
From the red sheet they cut the letters, Be Brave; from 
a white sheet, Be Clean, from the blue, Be True. These 
they pasted on a heavy gray paper, and took home. One 
girl cut two sets of letters, and gave me one set for our school 
card, which we let hang on the wall the rest of the year. 

For several weeks we let our February charts hang at the 
back of the room, and it was interesting to watch the chil- 
dren gather about them at rest time, to hear them relate 
different stories of each, and to hear them sing over softly 
the songs we had learned referring to these men. 

I suspect that some of those same children will listen to 
the stories of these men this year with surprise, it will all be 
so new — but I have faith enough to believe that to many of 
them Lincoln and Washington will seem old friends, and they 
will look through their treasure boxes at home for the soiled, 
much worn, but still prized work of their own hands, and into 
the pictures read a little more meaning than they did one 
year ago. 





Some Ideas for Washington’s 
Birthday 


MAvupbeE M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 
A FiLac Booker 


Cut two sheets of drawing paper in convenient oblongs 
(64” by 74” is a good size). These sheets form the covers of 
the booklet. Cut sheets of writing paper for the pages. 

On the cover in the upper left hand corner, make with 
crayons a blue square (3” on a side). The right edge of the 
cover (containing 64” in length) will divide exactly into thir- 
teen stripes, each 4” wide. Color each alternate stripe red, 
leaving the white paper for the white stripe. Paste tiny 
white stars to the blue field, and the cover is finished. Tie 
the covers and leaves together with red, white, and blue 
ribbon, or pin them together with little metal fasteners. 

The inner pages may be used for a written language les- 
son about Washington — the story of Betsy Ross and the 
flag — or a quotation about Washington and the flag. 


A SHIELD BooKLET 


Cut drawing paper into a shield-shaped figure about 6” 
wide at the widest part. 

To make a pattern for this, take a piece of paper, fold it 
and cut a right curve to about three inches from the fold. 
Then turn the scissors, and cut a left curve meeting the fold 
in the paper about 6” from your starting point. Open and 
you will find a symmetrical shield. Let the children cut 
covers and pages from a pattern as the creases would not 
look well on cover or page. 

Measure 4” from the point at the left, and 4” from the 
point on the right. Connect these two points with a faint 
dine. Color the shield above this line blue (paper stars may 
be pasted on if desired), and below make red stripes alter- 
nating with white. 

This may be a booklet for number work, which can be 
prettily illustrated as follows: 
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“Six cherries and three cherries are nine cherries.” Let 
the children make two bunches of three cherries each (color 
them red with green stems) then one bunch of three cherries, 
and the result, three bunches of three cherries each. 

Then seven little flags (colored) less five little flags are two 
little flags. (All the flags colored red, white, and blue.) 

Five little (red hatchets at two cents apiece, round brown 
disks to represent pennies) cost ten cents. (Ten little brown 
disks. ) 

Let the children make paper cuttings of George Washing- 
ton and his horse — of the hatchet, the bunch of cherries 
and a cocked hat. 





February Spelling Lessons 
HELEN DEANE 


During the month of February the spelling lessons may 
occasionally take on a patriotic atmosphere. 

Let the pupils make booklets from heavy cardboard of a 
light gray, white or an ecru tint. The booklets may be cut 
out in the shape of a shield the desired size. They should 
be cut in pairs — joined so that when they are open, there will 
be room for at least ten words which may be written in the 
inside. 











The outside of the shield should be decorated in the alter- 
nate stripes of white and red, the upper part being of blue with 
the white stars. Several leaves of white paper may be cut out 
the size of the outside. These leaves may be attached to the 
shield by means of the fasteners usually used. 

This shield booklet can be used several days for the written 
spellings and will be a pretty souvenir of the patriotic days 
of the month. Pe « @ 





With Knapsack and Drum 


Washington’s Birthday brings to mind the colonial days 
and the brave soldiers of the Revolution. 

And the thought of the soldiers brings up the image of the 
“minute man” with his cocked hat, his knapsack, and his 
trusty musket over his right shoulder. 

The children dearly love to make little articles that have 
some meaning or story connected with them. 

The knapsack and drum will make a good lesson in manual 
training for first or second graders. 

The knapsack is made in this manner. Take a small 
box, a little longer than wide (two inches by one and a half 
is a good size) and upon the top and bottom neatly paste a 
piece of red paper or a piece of glazed black paper (to look 
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like patent leather), It is not necessary to cover the sides 
of the box. Take a piece of black, blue, or red woolen 
cloth — fold it neatly and roll it so that it is the length of the 
box. ‘Tie it to the upper edge of the box with black shoe- 
strings for straps. Under these two straps, slip another, 
making a neck strap, and the little knapsack is complete. 

The drum is made of a round pill box, with round pieces 
of white paper pasted on top and bottom for the drum-heads. 
A bit of red yarn and tinsel thread twisted together and 
threaded through the box makes a gay neck cord and the 
knapsack and drum together form pretty little souvenirs 
for Washington’s Birthday. 








For Concert Recitation 


You are waving over there, bonny flag, bonny flag, 
You are waving over there, bright and free, 
With your stars and your stripes and your field of blue, 
And I know what you’re saying to me. 
You say,“ Little boy, little girl, be brave! 
Be brave and stand firm for the right.” 
Be honest and true in all that you do 
And pure as the stars shining bright.” 


I know of a beautiful banner, 
A banner of colors three, 
It stands for a glorious nation 
And waves o’er a country free. 
A banner close watched and defended 
By citizens loyal and true, 
Of course ’tis America’s emblem, 
The red and the white and the blue. 





February 


I’m the shortest in the year, 

But I’m proud as month can be, 
For eight famous men I hear 

Owe their birthdays just to me. 
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Teaching Rote Songs 

Whatever is the subject of the new song to be taught, it is 
well for the teacher*to discuss it, until the children are thor- 
oughly interested in it. She should have the song clearly 
in her mind. 

Do not teach words first, but music and words at once. 

The teacher should sing a stanza through alone, and then 
a phrase at a time, inviting the children to join. 

Do not sing a song slowly while learning, but from the 
very beginning sing in correct time. This will save future 
difficulty. 

Most pupils sing too loud, and force the tone, and if they 
are allowed to start the song, the pitch is invariably too low. 
Such singing is harmful. 

If the voices are not united, the teacher should sound a 
single tone, and request all to sing the same tone, and fre- 
quently practice the scale descending. This keeps the tone 
in the correct register. 

A “Good Morning Song” in the morning, is a pleasant 
way to open school and a “Good Night Song” at night, 
sends the children home in good spirits. 

Never omit singing from the day’s program. 
a good feeling throughout. It elevates. 

We know of many unruly schools in which the element 
has been entirely changed by the daily use of beautiful songs. 
It is true that “music hath charms.” 


It establishes 


Epna G. YOUNG 


The Hand-Organ Man 


It was a dark, cloudy morning, and the earth and sky did 
indeed look sad. It was ten o’clock and time for the music 
lesson. Music, as anyone knows, requires a bright sunny 
day and clear air to reach its highest development. But what 
can one do when the program says Music and the day is dark 
and the rain falling and everything against the production 
of sweet sounds? 

Our music supervisor had just told us of a new and more 
graceful way to beat time. ‘The right hand was to be used 
and the pointer finger. The wrist was to be relaxed. The 
motion of the pointer finger was like tracing this: 


O°O°UPO? 


The larger oval represented the strong beat in the measure. 

I was faithfully beating time this way when it occurred 
to me that I was making the motions of the famous “‘ Hand- 
Organ Man.” Why not have the class act as my,'organ? 
No sooner thought than put into action. The class, readily 
agreed to be the organ and the little “listeners” o1'mono- 
tones were asked out.in:front to be the children on the porch 
who wanted to heai the music. It was a”pleasure tojwatch 
the faces of the children as they smothered their laughter. 

The first song was not quite as good as it could be sung 
and I drew from the ‘“‘listeners” the fact that all were not 
looking at the Organ Man. After explaining to the pupils 
that it swas necessary to watch closely for I might stop turn- 
ing suddenly, the same song was tried again with better 
results. 

When we entered heartily into the game all the songs 
were sung with a unity and a lightness of tone that I had not 
been able to obtain before. 

Whenever I turned quickly the children responded so 
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readily that I was delighted and besides having a good time 
I felt we had accomplished much with our new game. 
M. M. A. 





A Game for Recess on Washington’s Birthday 


Cut a tree out of wrapping paper, perhaps three feet high 
and pin it up on the wall. Then give each child a hatchet 


with a pin, and in turn, blindfold each one, and let them see 
who will pin his hatchet nearest the cut place in the trunk. 
A.M. C. 
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To Make a Cocked Hat 


Take a strip of paper about 7” long, and 44” wide. Place 
lengthwise before you. Fold left side over to right side, 
making crease AB in the middle. This makes an oblong 
about 34 by 44”. Place on desk with fold AB at the top. 
Find centre of fold C, and fold left corner A and right corner 
B over so that they meet each other in a line, CF dropping 
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from the centre of the fold, C. Now fold the lower edge 
MN up over the two right triangles formed and crease at DE. 
Turn the figure and fold up the remaining edge in like man- 
ner, and a cocked hat is the result. 




















Word Drill for Beginners 


THE TOBOGGAN SLIDE 





























[Place words on the ladder leading to the slide and a few 
on the slide. - 
Tell the children about coasting and what sport it is to ride 
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on a toboggan slide some cold winter’s day. First let them 
all ride together and each one may tell one word as they go 
up the steps and then down. Then choose one pupil who 
is strong and can hold on to go up and down all alone. 
If he fails on a word ask someone to run up the steps and 
keep him from falling off the toboggan. Try two together 

each telling every other word. 
I used this one morning when the children were restless 
and found that it held the attention of all. 
: M. M. a. 














A Valentine by Folding 


Fold sheet of paper into quarters as shown. Draw large 
heart pattern close to corner, inverted, and a concentric heart 
inside, a little smaller. Cut out, using the four thicknesses, 
the smaller heart, and cut around the other. Unfold, and 
mount, if desired, on some appropriately tinted paper or card- 
board. . 

A. M. C. 
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A Valentine Skipping Game 
BertHA E. Bus 


This game is intended to celebrate the auspicious day and 
to help to work off the necessary restlessness of the time be- 
fore the valentine box is opened. It may be given as a read- 
ing lesson and then, if it is left on the blackboard, the chil- 
dren can easily sing it to the old, old tune of ‘Lucy Lockett” 
(in modern parlance, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’), which was used in 
playing a game as long as four hundred years ago. Let the 
children form a ring and the little messenger, with valentine 
in hand, skip gaily about in the center while the rest sing. 
At the word “‘you” he approaches the small girl of his choice, 
bows to her, and presents to her the valentine. She receives 
it with a bow and they skip together till the song is finished. 
Then she leaves him in his place and skips on to give the 
valentine to another. | 


SONG 
(Arr — “Yankee Doodle’’) 


Round and round our merry ring 
A messenger skips lightly; 
He’s bringing you a valentine. 
O, greet him most politely; 
And skip a little while with him 
To music’s merfy measure; 
Then say good-bye and trip away 
To give another pleasure. 





Three Valentine Ideas 


Mauve M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 
“ 


ISS ‘Russell, have you any patterns besides plain 
hearts for valentines?” asked little Miss Seyburn. 
“The children want to make some, and I’d like 
something different from the regulation heart 

valentine.” ; 

» “Hearts are always pretty,” said Miss Russell, “but I 

am quite sure that I have some other patterns in my box, 

and even a new one in hearts,” and smilingly she shut her 
class book and laid aside her pencil. 









“Sit down,{Clara, and I will get my box of patterns,” and 
she turned away to the cupboard and came back with a large 
red box. 

Miss Seyburn drew her chair up to the desk, and together 
they opened the box. The children had been gone for a 
half an hour, and the room, bright with the February sun, 
was quiet, save for the busy ticking of the little nickel clock 
over the blackboard. 

Miss Russell began to take out large manila envelopes. 
“You have them all labelled, I see,” said Miss Seyburn, as 
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she picked up one marked “January — Eskimo — stars 
— igloo — sled — mitten — January sunsets,” etc. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Russell; “otherwise things 
would be in a fine jumble, and I’d never know where to find 
the particular pattern I want — here it is now,” she added, 
as she took up a manila envelope marked “Valentines — 
February.” 

Sweeping the other patterns and envelopes into the box, 
she opened the valentine envelope and pulled out the pat- 
terns. 


“O, how pretty!” said Miss Seyburn, as she picked up 
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a valentine made of two paper hearts, one blue, the other 
yellow, woven together. 

“But how did you ever make this?” she asked. 

“It is quite easy,” said Miss Russell. “See, this way,” 
and from the lower drawer of the desk she took two squares 
of paper, the one red, the other white. Placing one square 
over the other, she folded both together down the middle, 
and with her scissors she cut two hearts. Still holding the 
hearts together, she cut slits about 1” long (and at equal 
distances apart) slanting upward from the crease toward 
the lobes of the hearts. Then she unfolded them and spread 
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them out. Down the centre of each was a row of points. 
Placing the red heart, lobes up, apex down, and the white 
heart, apex-up and lobes down, she ran the apex of the white 
heart under the point between the lobes of the red heart, and 
so on down through all the points; then she pushed the 
smaller red points back again, and a small white point came 
out in its place, and so on down the centre, making a pretty 
red and white braid securely weaving the two hearts together. 
(Fig. 1.) 


“You can use many pretty combinations of colors,” said * 


Miss Russell. “Green and pink, yellow and blue, black and 
yellow, blue and white, lavender and purple, and a great 
many others.” 


“They are charming,” said Miss Seyburn. “May I keep 
the pattern?” 
“Keep it and welcome,” said Miss Russell. “See, here 


is a pattern for a bird valentine. (Fig. 2.) It folds up 
so, and the children color the bird on the outside, and in- 
side they write a little verse or “To My Valentine.” 
Last year I used this pattern and had the children make 
little letters from a tiny oblong of white paper. They made 
a little red stamp in the corner, tiny waving lines for an ad- 
dress, and pasted the little envelopes in the bird’s beak. 
They were very pretty.” 

“Indeed, they must have been. Would you mind letting 
me have this pattern, too?” asked Miss Seyburn. 

“No, indeed, take it with you and use it. See, here is an- 
other, and Miss Russell held up a pretty oblong, its covers 
decorated with purple violets and long green stems. 

“This is made from a sheet of white drawing paper, 6 by 
9”. Hold it lengthwise before you, and crease lightly to find 
the centre. Now fold the left edge over to the centre — so 
—now the right edge, and you have two little doors, as it 
were. Draw flowers, leaves, or butterflies on these covers, 
or you may have the children cut small hearts from red paper 
and paste them on ina pattern. (Fig. 3.) Then inside have 
the boys and girls write little verses. Here are four little 
rhymes that I used last year;” and Miss Russell read from 
a small note-book the following rhymes: 


Mother mine, mother mine. 
Let me be your Valentine. 


My real name I will not sign, 
But this is from your Valentine. 


Forget-me-not is a short, short line 
Remember then, your Valentine. 


There is a word of letters nine, 
And I am that — your Valentine. 


“Take them and use them, Miss Seyburn,” said Miss 
Russell, and if I have any more patterns you would like, you 
are quite welcome to them.” 





To My Valentine 


GERTRUDE S. THAYER 


My teacher said to draw a heart 
And pierce it with a little dart, 
And that I’ve tried to do. 


But I would rather draw you thi 
’Tis nothing but a little kiss; 
But, mamma, it’s for you. 
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A Valentine 
(For second or third grade) 
GERTRUDE S. THAYER 


A simple little Valentine may be made as follows. 

Cut two hearts from red or white paper. On one of them 
paste some suitable picture. Tie the hearts together at the 
top, and on the second one let the children write the following 
lines: 

To mamma — 
I thought ’twould be funny 
To ask you for money 
To buy you your own Valentine. 
So with scissors and glue, 
I have made this for you 
I know you will think it is fine. 





A Window Valentine 


Fold a sheet of paper and close to the edge place a large 
heart pattern. Draw round this and cut out two parts. On 
the front cover in the center, trace around a small heart pattern 
and draw a line vertically through the centre, dividing the 
heart in two. Cut down this line, also along top and bottom, 
and fold back as shown. A picture may be pasted on the 
other heart. ee 


oy 


A Daisy Valentine 


Draw a circle, with petals, as shown. At opposite diagonal 
corners, trace around heart pattern, and fold these, then, in 
towards the centre. The tips may be secured, if desired, 
with one of the Dennison heart stickers. 














A. M. C. 
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George Washington and His 
Bodyguard 


ALIce E. ALLEN 
(Another A, B, C Story) 


N front of Bertram’s house on the main road stood a 
| post. On it were fastened the three mail boxes for 

the three families on the hill-road. The box marked 

with the red A belonged to Alan’s mother up the road. 
The one with a white B was Bertram’s father’s. The one 
with a blue C belonged to Cyril’s family down the road. 
So long as the three boys attended to the mail after it was 
put into the boxes, and so long as the rural free delivery 
man knew the boxes by the boys and the boys as A, B, and C, 
this seemed the best way to mark the boxes. 

On the morning of Washington’s Birthday, Cyril ran up 
the hill-road to the post, to see if there was any mail. He 
found Bertram there before him. 

“Guess we can’t go trapping,” said Bertram soberly. 
“You see, there’s a letter here for A’s mother. A’s been 
looking for it for a week. He isn’t here this morning and 
Molly thinks he must be sick. She says I’ll have to give up 
the traps and take the letter up to A’s house.” 

Cyril looked sober. ‘“ Well,” he said slowly. 

“It’s Washington’s Birthday,” said Bertram. ‘“ Does 
seem as if a fellow might have a little fun, not go carrying 
letters.” 

Suddenly Cyril’s face brightened. “I say, B,” he cried, 
“don’t you remember how once Washington had to go some- 
where with an important letter? Miss Rice read it out of the 
history yesterday. He had no end of fun getting there. 
Now, I’ll be Washington —” 

“T’ll be Washington, myself,” said Bertram, “’cause I’ve 
got the letter. You can be Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Huh!” said Cyril. “Abraham Lincoln didn’t go with 
Washington. ‘“He‘wasn’t born yet —not for ever so long.”’ 

“Well, he would have gone if he’d been there, I guess,” 
said Bertram. ‘Who will you be? Hurry up and decide, 
‘cause the letter’s got to get started,” 

“T’ll be your bodyguard,” said Cyril. 
have one to take, but never mind.” 

“All right,” cried Bertram. He ran into the house and 
came back with two badges, a flag, anda drum. “If we’re 
going to be George Washington and his bodyguard,” he ex- 
plained, “ we’ve got to be patriotic. I told Molly and she says 
it’s a splendid plan. She’s getting some apples and things.” 

As the bodyguard of George Washington, Cyril didn’t 
just approve of taking a lunch. But as a small boy, liable 
to get hungry at any minute, he decided to say nothing against 
it. He pinned on one badge and took the flag. Bertram 
fastened the other badge to his sweater and slung the drum 
over his shoulder. Molly distributed the apples and cookies 
about in their pockets. Mother pinned the letter safely in- 
side Bertram’s red sweater. 

“Here we go,” cried Bertram. “Forward — march!” 

Cyril fell into line and away they went up the hill. 

Going up the hill Washington and his bodyguard met with 
no adventures worth the name. The road wound through 
the woods fora long way. But no Indians fired at them from 
behind trees. The only dusky forms they saw belonged 
to two red squirrels. The only strange tracks were those of 
a fox. Where the road crossed the river, there was a new 
iron bridge. There was no need to build a raft. 

Alan was shut in the house with a cold. He was drum- 


“Washington didn’t 


ming disconsolately on the window-pane when suddenly 
he heard the sound of a brisk “ Dum, te-dum, te-dum, dum, 
dum,” coming steadily nearer and nearer. Then into view, 
drum beating, colors flying, came George Washington and 
his bodyguard. 

Alan’s mother and Aunt Kate and Alan and little Annie 
all ran to the door. George Washington pulled off his to- 
boggan cap and bowed low. 

“George Washington, at your service,” he said. 

“And his bodyguard,” said Cyril. 

“Here is a letter, madam, of great importance,’’ said 
Washington. This time, both Washington and his body- 
guard bowed low, their left hands on their sweater-fronts. 

Alan’s mother seized the letter. While she hurried away 
to read and answer it, Washington and his bodyguard were 
given the best dinner they had ever eaten — or so it seemed. 

When Washington and his bodyguard marched down the 
hill, Washington again carried an important letter pinned 
safely inside his sweater. 

The weather had grown suddenly warm and spring-like. 
The snow was melting in the roads. At nearly every other 
step, Washington or his bodyguard went in part way to his 
knees. 

Washington himself was at first inclined to grumble. But 
his bodyguard was rather glad on the whole. “It ’s been too 
easy, B,” he said, “now, maybe, we’ll have real hard times 
like George Washington.” 

When they reached the river, big flakes of snow were fall- 
ing. ‘They were almost as wet as rain. 

“Look,” cried Washington’s bodyguard, “the bridge is 
down.” 

Bertram looked. There was the bridge firm and sound as 
ever. He: rubbed his eyes. He looked at Cyril. Then he 
looked back at the bridge — this time with the eyes of George 
Washington. Sure enough, the bridge was down. 

“We must cross on the ice,” cried the Father of His Coun- 
try. He ran down the bank. 

Bertram’s ears heard a rush of water just under the ice. 
So did Cyril’s. But George Washington and his body- 
guard heard nothing. ‘They stepped boldly out on the ice. 
Cyril ran lightly across. But Washington himself was but 
half way over, when there was a loud crack. 

He scrambled, fell, sprawled on the ice. His bodyguard 
reached out a mittened hand. George Washington clutched 
for it — the mitten came off. He slipped, splashed into icy 
water nearly to his waist, caught at a root, this time grasped 
the hand of his faithful bodyguard, and, dripping, teeth 
chattering, crawled out upon the bank —a very sorry Father 
of his Country. 

“T’ll tell you,” cried Cyril, “I won’t be your bodyguard 
for awhile, B. I'll be an Indian. All through the woods, 
I’ll chase you — that’s the only way you’ll ever get warmed 
up. T’ll give you to that pine down the road.* All ready.” 

So, along the wood road, as fast as he could for the ever- 
softening snow, ran Washington. And close behind him, 
dashed the Indian. Washington grew so warm after a little, 
that he pulled off his sweater and ran with it over one arm. 
And so it happened that when, breathless and panting, Wash- 
ington and the Indian ran out of the woods, Washington 
found that he had dropped his sweater. 

And pinned safely inside that same sweater was the im- 
portant letter which Alan’s mother said must be mailed that 
night. 

“Tl just have to go back,” cried Bertram. “George 
Washington would never have lost it, of course, but, if he 
had, he would have gone straight back after it.” 
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Cyril nodded. “Of course,” he said; “but you ll have to 
hurry, B. It’s getting dark and there’s a big storm coming.” 

“You stay here with the drum —I won’t be five minutes,”’ 
said Bertram. “T’ll take the flag to sort of keep my spirits 
up.” And away he ran. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed. 
snow fell thick and fast. 

Up and down the road tramped Cyril. He drummed 
steadily. He whistled, “The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
“The Red, White, and Blue.” Still no Bertram. 

“J']l just have to go and look him up,” he decided at last. 

Washington’s bodyguard ran into the woods. He whistled 
and drummed and called. “It’s no use,” he said, “it’s so 
dark in here and the snow comes so fast, I’m getting lost my- 
self. I'll have to run on to B’s house and get his father and 
a lantern.” 

Half an hour later, Cyril dashed from the hill-road out 
upon the main-road. As he did so, someone else came hurry- 
ing down the main road from the meadow. It was too dark 
to see who it was. The someone stopped at the mail-boxes. 
Cyril heard a letter drop in. It must be B’s father or the 
hired man. 

“B’s lost,” cried Cyril hurrying along the slumpy road. 

The figure had left the letter-boxes and was coming toward 
Cyril. 

“C’s lost,” it shouted. A gleam of lamplight from the 
window fell across something bright in the figure’s hand. 
It was a flag. ‘The figure wore a red sweater. 

“Why, where’d you come from, B?” cried Cyril. 

“That you, C?” cried Bertram. “Where you been? 
I just came out of the woods on the other side. Then I knew 
you were lost, so I hurried home this way for a lantern to look 
you up.” 

“T wasn’t lost,” said Washington’s bodyguard indignantly. 
“You were though.” 

“I?” cried George Washington. Well, I guess not. 
First the letter got lost and when I found that, you weren’t 
anywhere.'& But I wasn’t lost — not one minute.” 

* By this time they were on the back porch. The door 
flew open and there was Molly. 

“George™ Washington and his bodyguard,” she cried, 
‘supper is all ready!” 


The light faded. The 


‘ 





In the Boy Washington’s Army 


BerTHA E. Busu, Garner, Iowa 
(A dialogue for any number of small boys) 


_CHARACTERS The boy, George Washington, Reuben, his first 
lieutenant, Richard, Christopher, Lucius, and as many more boys as 
desired to form the army. 


ScENE The grounds of a Virginia plantation. 
Washington is drilling his company of boy soldiers. ‘They all carry 
wooden guns, or sticks to imitate them. ‘They march in with Wash- 
ington directing, and he puts them through a drill something like this: 


Little George 


DRILL 


Right shoulder arms 
Carry arms 
3 Present arms 


I 8 Carry arms 
5 

4 Carry arms 

5 

6 


9 Present arms 
10 Carry arms 


15 Right shoulder arms 
16 Carry arms 
17 Charge bayonets 


1r Ready 18 Carry arms 
5 Order arms 12 Aim 19 Mark time 
» Parade rest 13 Fire 20 Forward march 
7 Attention 14 Load 21 Halt 


Then let them march around the room in the way best suited to each 
particular school, Washington giving directions, and come to a halt 
in the front. 


Reuben I’m glad our general didn’t make us march past 
my house. If my mother saw me she’d call me in. 

Richard Why? Didn’t she want you to come and drill 
with us to-day? 

Reuben No. She wanted me to weed the onion bed. 

Christopher How did you manage to come here then? 

Reuben Oh, I sneaked off when she didn’t see me. 

Washington (turning around suddenly) Do you mean to 
Say, Lieutenant Reuben, that you came here to drill when 
your mother told you not to? 

Reuben Why, yes. I—I — 
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Lucius (saluting) Why, General Washington, you know 
you told us every one to be sure to come to-day because your 
brother and Mr. Von Braam were coming to see us drill, and 
if we did it well they would give us five shillings. We couldn’t 
do nearly so well without Reuben. He is lieutenant and 
leads us all. 

Christopher He’s the only fellow that knows just how 
to’do the things you tell us. ‘The rest of us watch him and do 
what he does. We couldn’t get our shillings without him. 
We couldn’t do without him. 

Washington We could get along without him better than 
to have any of our company disobeying his mother. Lieuten- 
ant Reuben, I order you to leave the ranks at once and re- 
port to your mother for any duty she assigns you. 

The boys (groaning) O don’t, don’t, general! 
send him away! 

Richard (aside) I say, George, you’d better not. If 
Reuben goes, we can’t make a good showing before your 
brother and Mr. Von Braam and we won’t get our shillings. 

Washington (firmly) Shillings are not worth as much as 
minding mothers. Lieutenant Reuben, you may go. 

(Reuben goes off very reluctantly. The other boys scowl, 
but Washington takes no notice of their anger. Then a voice 
from the house calls “‘George.” The boys look at each other 
aghast, but George does not hear.) 

Lucius (whispering) George’s mother is calling him. 
Now we are done for. We might get along without Reuben, 
but we couldn’t get along without our general. Don’t tell 
him, and maybe he won’t know. 

The voice George, George! 

George What’s that? My 
boys, I’ll have to go.. 

The boys (catching hold of his coat) 
We can’t possibly get along without you. 

George I must if my mother is calling. 1 am very sorry, 
but she is my superior officer, you know, and I must obey 
her. (Runs off. The others look after him disconsolately, 
and by and by throw themselves on the ground and begin to 
whistle “Yankee Doodle.’’) 

Richard (rising and looking around) | 
Reuben’s coming back. 

Reuben (running up breathless) Mother said I might weed | 
the onion patch this afternoon and drill this morning. Moth- 
ers are pretty good, after all. Where’s George? 

Christopher (gloomily) His mother called him and he 
went, of course. You couldn’t get him to stay away when 
she called, for a hundred shillings. 

Lucius (shading his eyes and gazing down the road very 
earnestly) Fellows, he’s coming back. He’s running down 
the road and he’s got something in his cap. 

George (entering with his cap full of candy or litlle pack 
ages like it.) Hurrah, boys! Mother called me to say that 
a messenger had come from our ship that landed at Freder 
icksburg, bringing a package of sweets. I brought them 
down here to divide among you. Aren’t you glad I went? 

(Begins to divide the sweets among the boys.) 

All Yes, yes! Hurrah for George Washington! 

Washington I'll tell you something better to hurrah for, 
boys. Hurrah for our mothers! Now then, give three 
cheers! (They all swing their caps and give three cheers.) 

The smallest boy m going to mind my mother, too, after 
this, just as George does. 

Richard O here come George’s brother and Mr. Von 
Braam to see us drill. I believe we will get the five shillings 
after all. 

(They jorm a line and Washington marches them off.) 


Don’t 


mother calling me? O 


O no, don’t go! 


say, fellows 
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The Polka Dots in February 


ALIcE E, ALLEN 


The Polka Dots sit in circle as if around a fire. Instead of the usual 
polka-dots on their gowns and suits, there are red, white, and blue 
hearts or stars. There may be real materials, and Polka Dots may 
show real articles mentioned in verses, if desired; or, motions may be 
pantomimic. Verses may be recited by Polka Dots, or unseen child 
may give them. 


With ribbon and pasteboard, floss, paper, and wire, 
The Polka Dot people sat ’round the big fire. 

The wind with the snow in the chimney at play, 
They scarce heard at all — so busy were they. 


They fashioned of pasteboard the funniest hatchet, 
With queer curving blade — you really can’t match it; 
They made some big cherries — so round and so red, 
Birds flocked to the window to see them, ’tis said. 


From red and white ribbon, they made thirteen bars, 
They folded and cut six and forty round stars, 

For the wind and the weather they cared not a straw, - 
But waved their flag bravely and cried “Hip! Hurrah!” 


From the odds and the ends, then they cut crimson darts, 
And wreaths of pink roses, and round true-blue hearts, 
And made little valentines — O, but ’twas fun! 

’ Just watch for the postman — perhaps you’ll get one. 





Seven Little Builders 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


If possible, on a low table, construct of red, white, and blue sticks 
or lengths of pasteboard, a small log cabin. Leave it with no front 
wall, and arrange that the seven lengths of wood or pasteboard, carried 
by the little builders shall just fill the space, placed one on top of an- 
other. ‘The first log forms the bottom of the cabin, and is laid on the 
table; the second just above,andsoon. Let each log be broad enough 
so that one of the seven letters of LINCOLN can be painted in white 
on its center. When the logs are all placed in the front of the cabin, 
these letters should form a vertical column spelling the name. 

If impossible or inconvenient to build the cabin as above, sketch one 
on the blackboard within easy reach of the little builders. Leave the 
front uncolored, but ready to be filled in with seven logs. Let each 
child, as he recites his couplet, fill in with dull brown crayon his par- 
ticular log, beginning at the bottom, as above. Then on the log, let 
him print his letter in red, white, or blue. If not convenient to sketch 
the cabin, a good-sized picture of the cabin may be substituted for the 
sketch and colored by the little builders as above. 

Notice that the letters of the acrostic LINCOLN are given in re- 
verse order — the last first, and so on. 


All (marching to places) 


Small builders must put up small buildings, they say, 
So, a little log cabin we’re building to-day. 


First (putting in log with N on it) 
My log bears an N for a date long ago, 
Eighteen Hundred and Nine — and it fits in just s», 


Second (with L) 
My log is marked L — it goes just above, 
A log-but is home if it’s filled full of Love. 
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Third (with O) 
My log has an O. In this cabin, they say, 
A boy and a girl were both taught to Obey. 


Fourth (with C) 
My log showsa C. ’Tis for Courage, I’m sure, 
The boy many hardships was taught to endure. 


Fifth (with N) 
My log shows an N for a well-beloved Name — 
It belongs to the boy who grew up to great fame. 


Sixth (with I) 
The I on this log for Jndustry stands — 
The boy always worked with his head and his hands. 


Seventh (with L) 
My log bears an L. Had you guessed it before? 
’Tis for Abraham Lincoln! (All) Three cheers! 

three more! 
(All give three cheers. 


Now, 


Close with song if desired.) 





What I Will Do 


ELEANOR CAMERON 
(Exercise for five boys and one girl) 


The children in this exercise should not be arranged in a formal 
group. Stand them in an easy, rather careless manner, or better 
still, have them seated in an informal way upon a large square rug. 
If the rug be an impossibility, make use of small kindergarten chairs, 
placing them in little groups of twos and threes. Have a few extra 
children for spectators or listeners. When the boys are reciting they 
should remain seated and, during his recitation, each boy should 
assume an easy conversational tone and look at his comrades as if 
talking to them. When the little girl speaks, she should rise to her 
feet and stand facing the group of boys. 


First Boy (clasping his hands about one knee and speaking 
as if in answer to a question that had been asked before 
the exercise began) 


When I grow up, what will I be 
When I’m a great, big man? Let’s see — 


Second Boy (eagerly interrupting the speaker) 
A brave rough-rider I will be 
In cowboy suit — just fine! 
I'll do my duty fearlessly 
In any needed line. 


(In giving this recitation, the speaker should be trained to speak in 
an animated tone of voice. When the suit is mentioned, the speaker 
should stroke down his coat with both hands and assume an air of 
great pride. 


Third Boy 
When I am grown, some future day, 
A sailor I will be, 
2 Beneath the flag, to sail away 
Across the dark blue sea. 


MorTIONS 


1 At the words “a sailor” the speaker should lean forward toward 
his listeners and bring down one fist upon his knee in a determined 
and forceful manner. 

a Raise hand over head and look upward as if seeing the flag that 
floats from the mast. 

(Continued om page $8) 
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When Cheeks are Pale 


A woman’s physical condition shows quickly in her face. Pale 
cheeks, colorless lips, biliousness, sick headache and lassitude indicate 
conditions which should be promptly remedied, and prudence should lead 
her to strengthen the system at those times when Nature needs assistance. 
Taken as needed 


BEECHAW"S PILLS 


will prove an efficient relief and a reliable remedy. They strengthen the 
nerves, purify the blood, improve the appetite and exert a very necessary 
tonic action on the entire system. Their use is never attended by any 
disagrecable effects. They are a mild medicine, but a peculiarly efficacious 
one. Full directions accompany each box. 
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Beecham’s Pills are a boon to women. They relieve headache, de- 
pression, nervousness, increase the supply of blood, while to pale cheeks 
they quickly 
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(Continued from page 86) 
Fourth Boy 
This boy, sitting slightly apart from the others has, up to this time, 
been industriously looking into a book and occasionally turning a page 
as if studying. Now he hastily closes his book, keeping one finger be- 
tween the leaves and says, clearly: 
I’ll learn myjlessons, every one, 
And grow up wise — because — 
Wise men are sent to Washington 
To make and pass our laws. 


(At the end of his speech, this boy reopens his book and proceeds 
to carry out his above expressed determination.) 


Fijth Boy 
When I’m grown very old and tall 
I’ll beat the * big, bass drum, 


I'll join’the band and 2 lead them all, 
Tr-um! Tr-um! Tr-um! 


MorTIONS 


1 This boy should illustrate (with bi th arms) the size of the big 
bass drum. At 2 he should rise and strut about, beating an imaginary 
tattoo upon his large instrument. 

First Boy (who should be a little clder and larger than the 
others) 

When I am big, I hope to be 
A keeper of our flag. 

I’ll guard it well on land and sea, 
It’s symbol bright, I’ll drag 

From every box and barrel and can — 
We should not use it sc! 

I'll pass a law, when I’m a man, 
And every land shall know 

How much we love our banner bright, 
Our flag of colors three, 

The flag that stands for truth and right, 
The banner of the free. 

(Hearty applause from the group of listeners) 


Little Girl 
If we would serve our panner bright 
I’m sure we all know how, 
Be brave, and true, and love the right, 
Let’s start to do it now! 





Acrostics for February 
A. E. A. 


Washington 


The two acrostics which follow are arranged so that the smallest chil- 
dren may have some tiny memory gems for the two great heroes of the 
month. Much ingenuity may be displayed in gi them. For in- 
stance, tiny flags may be used to form the letters —the sticks making 
the lines. 

Or the letters may be cut from white paper and pasted on red or blue 
shields or flags or stars. These may be worn or carried by the chil- 


dren. 

Or the letters may be cut from stiff red or blue pasteboard. In this 
case, after each recitation, the letter may be pene under a picture 
of Washington and Lincoln. On last lines, where all recite together, 
let children face picture and wave flags reverently. If desired for the 
Lincoln Acrostic, the letters may be drawn from a tall hat, suggestive 
of Lincoln’s — and held high, as the quotation is given. Use any 
suitable songs at close of acrostic. 


Washington, the mightiest name on earth. — Lincoln. 
A fixed star. — Webster. 
Shine on in deathless splendor. — Adapted from Lincoln. 
He was always a good boy. — Washington’s mother. 
I am not surprised at what George has done. 
— Washington’s mother. 
No whiter name than his. — Palgrave. 
Great as he was good. — Edward Everett. 
The pride of his country, the wealth of the world. 
— Tennyson. 
One of the greatest captains of the age. — Franklin. 
Now as ever, 
“First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen!” — Lee. 
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Honest Abe 


/1is constant thought was his country. — Sumner. 
Our second Washington. — Peterson. 
New birth of our new soil — the first American. 
— Lowell. 
Except the fear of doing wrong, he knew no fear. 
— Adapted from Ingersoll. 
Step by step, he walked before the people. 
— Adapted from Emerson. 
The gentlest memory of our world. — Ingersoll. 
A great man, tender of heart. — Douglas. 
Better than all, he gained love. — Adapted from Howells. 
Ever (all) our own LINCOLN! — Adapted from Potter. 





When Washington Rode By 


(Arr — “When Johnny Comes Marching Home’’) 


Song for little boys and girls, who stand as if watching a parade: 
1 Tossing caps. 2 Throwing flowers. 3 Waving real flags. 
Boys 
Oh happy were those boys, say I, 
Who long ago, 
When great George Washington rode by, 
Their love could show — 
Could toss their ready caps on high, 
Could clap their eager hands and cry, 
“Hip, hip, hurrah! hurrah! 
George Washington rides by!” 


Girls 

And happy were those girls, say I, 
Who, in those days, 
When great George Washington rode by, 
An arch could raise 

Of trailing greens and flowers on high, 

Could throw him flowers and gaily cry, 
“Hip, hip, hurrah! hurrah! 

George Washington rides by!” 


All 

Still, in our grateful hearts, say I, 
On this, his day, 

The great George Washington rides by, 
And shall — for aye! 

So, let us wave our flags on high, 

And sing his praise and shout and cry, 
“Hip, hip, hurrah! hurrah! 

George Washington rides by!” 





How Things Seem 
M. M. GRANT 


In February it does seem 

As if the grass were never green, 
AndJthen in June when roses blow, 
It seems that there were never snow. 





Red, White, and Blue 
M. M. GRANT 


In winter days, upon my head, 

I wear a cap that’s colored red, 

And ’round my neck, so snug and tight, 
I wear a muffler, all of white. 

And then, I think it’s queer, don’t you? 
My overcoat is colored blue. 

So you can see that every day, 

When toward the school I wend my way, 
Or doing chores, or playing “Tag,” 

I wear the colors of our flag. 
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(Continued from page 65) 


‘I hate teaching,” came the brief and 
forcible declaration. 

Miss May looked the speaker over, re- 
flected on her record, and decided to 
use the knife. 

‘‘Why did you choose teaching?” 

‘* Because”’ — bitterly —‘‘ my parents 
thought it a refined and lady-like oc- 
cupation.”’ 

‘Anything else you would prefer to 
do?” 

“Toa” 

“Then doit. Resign. Get the neces- 
sary training, even if it does spell sacri- 
fice and hard work for a time. Be 
happy ever after.” 

‘‘Now —if there are any more cases, 
come to my private sanctum some time. 
Well, just one more.” 

“IT have a small room where I cannot 
take guests. The board is abominable. 
I have no privileges, and no freedom. 
A suitable boarding place cannot be 
secured,”’ 

“There is a text for an evening lecture. 
Now I will briefly suggest two remedies. 
Get another teacher to go with you — 
or a girl in some other profession might 
be better, rent comfortable rooms — get 
your breakfasts and suppers on a chaf- 
ing dish, and your dinner at a good 
hotel. Or, select some nice, childless 
couple for victims. Get them to take 
you on trial. Make them keep you by 
entering into their lives and doing some 
of the things which a daughter should. 
The charm of real home life will com- 
pensate you for the extra exertion. Of 
course, for the mere food and shelter 
which they give you, you will pay the 
regular rates. 

“Now, positively, the meeting stands 
adjourned.” 





PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


_This was the subject of a paper read by 
Doctor Darlington, health commissioner 
of New York City, before the joint School 
and Medical Congress at Washington. 

In the public schools of New York City 
there failed of promotion in their grades 
last year over 250,000 pupils. Doctor 
Maxwell, Superintendent of the New York 
schools, claims that the root of the trouble 
jis the physical unfitness of the children, 
owing to lack of nutrition and physical 
defects, to do reasonably good school work. 

To correct these physical defects there 
are now 200 doctors and 200 nurses, and a 
large supervisory force, engaged in the work 
of examining the children and seeing that 
they are properly cared for. Not all of 
the pupils have yet been examined, but last 
year, out of 142,000 children examined, 
108,000 or 76 per cent, were found to be 
suffering from non-contagious physical 
defects. 

Doctor Darlington says that the medical 
inspection will reduce the number which 
fail of promotion so greatly as to save 
from the school funds much more’ than 
the cost of inspection, and make the schools 
much more efficient. — Brooklyn Eagle 
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What Will You Give To Be Well 

CANNOT tell you how happy Iam that I have been To 
able to bring health and strength to 30,000 women in Have e 
rn ~ +e six a. — _— this a —_—— + J 
city. s to my thorough study of anatomy, physiology ° 
and health principles, and to my 12 years’ personal expe- Vibrant Health, 
mee before I —— my — wt Fy ayn — I at- R ed ? 
ribute my marvelous success. It wou o your heart 
good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have est Nerves ° 
done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual diffi- 
culty. If vital organs or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ doesits work. 
I want to help every woman I bring each pupil to symmetri- 

to be perfectly, gloriously cal proportions and I teach her to 
well, with that sweet, personal stand and to walk in an attitude 
loveliness which health and a which bespeaks culture and re- 
wholesome, graceful body finement. A good figure, grace- 
gives—a cultured, self-reliant fully carried, means more than 
woman with a definite pur- a pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
pose, full of the health and cheeks are more beautiful than 
vivacity which makes you paint or powder. I help youto 








A Better Wife Arise to Your Best! 
The day for d i the sy 
A Rested Mother tem has —~ an J i n the privacy, ot 
your own r . t t 
A Sweeter muscles, and nerves ‘ot the, “vital 
Organs, lungs a rt tart 
Sweetheart your blood to qsculetin a it did 
; when you were a child. I teach 
You can easily remove the u to breathe so that the blood is 
fat and it ully purified. 
| Too Fleshy? | wilt stay re- You Can Be Well 
have reduced 15,000 women. A Without Drugs | 
One pupil writes me: nd the vital strength gained by 


a forceful circulation relieves 
you of such chronic ailments as 
Goalie, Pale 
tver it 
Indle Jor A 


“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 
ey and I look zs years younger. I 
feel so well I want to shout! I never 
get out of breath now. 

“When 1 I was rheumatic and con- 
cipated, my heart was weak and my head 
dull, and oh dear, Iam ashamed when I think 
how I used to look! I never dreamed it was 
all so easy, I thought I just had tobe fat. I feel 
like stopping every fet woman I see and telling her of 
you.” 


or, 
‘gestion Nervousness 
heumatism Sleeplessness 
Weaknesses “4 cak Nerves 


Catarr 
by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

I wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to 
make you realize that you do 
not need to be itl, but that you 
can be a buoyant, vivacious, at- 
tractive woman tn return for 
Just afew minutes’ care each 

day tn your own home. 
Individual Instruction— 
1 give each pupil the 
individual ,confi'ential 
treatment which her 
case demands, My in- 
formation and advice 
are entirely free. 

A CORSET 16 NOT NEEDED FOR A GOOD FIGURE 


. telling me your fauits in health or figure. and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 
Write me today T never treat a patient I cannot help’ If i cannothelp you I will refer you to the help you need, 


Send me 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.45, “ 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 
Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 


I may need to strengthen 

Too Thin? | your stomach, intestines and 

nerves first. A pupil who was 
thin, writes me: 

“I just can't tell you how happy Iam. I am so proud of my 
neck and arms! y busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has come just where I wanted it and I carry mye 
self like another woman.’’ 

“My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have 
not been constipated since my second lesson and I 
had taken something for years. My liver seems 
to be all right and 1 haven't a bit of indigestion 
any more, for I sleep like a baby and my nerves 
are sorested. I feel so well all time.’ 


— 


—— <—_ 
Miss Cocrott’s name stands tor progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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A Flag For Your School 
TEACHERS Sihinciercehsit rents 


and! Stimu the 
smoulders in the heart of every American-Bern 
Patriotic. Don't botherthe Board. Get creditfor pomething 
By our plan you can secure for school without cost to 
teint efor indoot er eutdor uae? araited ot fo fade nnd gunranoe! as epee ina 
. J H e 
store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to $5.00 or more. a 


will do it over might and be aled of the 
ey o it over g of the 
opportunity. us proceeds we will send i return the above de- 
scribed Ming of cha prepaid. Do this now and you will instil! patriot- 
ism and e the pupils proud of their teacher, their school and their country. 

eeery teacher should send us their name and address and secure a 
beautiful fiag free. We will then place you in a position to earn extra money 
by writing a few letters for us to other teachers. Write today for Buttons, wo 
will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 

‘ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL 

We furnish them suitable for schools, 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo co:ors, 
and framed in solid black 1X-inch frame. You can procure them on thesame plan as the 
Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the @3.50 when sold by thechildren, and we will send 
either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely packed and express paid to your sta- 
tion. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons or the Fiag buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons you desire us to send you 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


and 
Write us 225,72 will send you postpaid 85 of our Emblematic Flag 


na Lincoin FREE pose of one a 











STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


228 Wabash Ave. 


By SAMUEL FALLows, LL.D. 
Just the Book you need to teach Patriotism 
Use it for Special Days 


Washington’s Birthday, etc. 
Cloth. Price, 50 Cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


18 B. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
Chicage New York Bestoa San Francisce Atlanta 





















16 Trinity Ave. 
































A Hint to Teachers 
M. A. S. 


This bright red apple in my hand, 
Is something I can understand. 

I like it better far than books, 

For taste and smell as well as looks. 
An object lesson is such fun 

I’m always sorry when it’s done. 





An Exercise for St. Valentine’s 
Day 


(Little easy chair in middle of platform. Little girl (in 
white) comes in, stretches out both arms ina sleepy gesture.) 

“Oh, I’m so sleepy. I believe I’ll rest awhile and think of 
all the pretty things I may get to-morrow. It will be Valen- 
tine Day, you know.” 


(Curls up in chair and, closing her eyes, simulates sleep. 
Children softly sing a lullaby.) 


(Boy enters, passes to side front of platform and recites) 
A little girl lay dreaming 
One February day 
And thought she saw her Valentines, 
But all alive and gay. 


They were such funny Valentines 
That to the maiden came 
She smiled to think they moved 
And yet were Valentines, just the same. 


The first was such a queer one, 
Now really was she wrong ? 
She saw six little children 
And heard them sing a song. 


(Six children come forward softly and sing.’ At end of song 
they take places, three on each side of the sleeper, forming a kind 
of semicircle about her.) 


= = aeeacas Se aE 
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We are six little Valentines 
And come to you to say 

A greeting from the dear old Saint 
Who made for us this day. 


Now may. your Valentines, we pray, 
Be flowers of trust above 

With friendship’s bands of blue below 
And ’twixt them — hearts of love. 


(Boy continues) 
Then came a single figure 
That slowly drew quite near, 
’T was the spirit of sweet childhood 
To Saint Valentine so dear. 


(Girl in white bearing or wearing flowers comes in slowly 
and stands at one side beside the singers) 


(Boy) 
And last of all there tripped me, 
That merry little elf — 
Who rules this day of love, they A 
’T was Cupid dear himself. 


(Small boy with bow and arrow, gauze or paper wings fastened 
to his shoulders. Stands on other side beside singers.) 


(Boy) 
The maiden thought it all a dream, 
Those Valentines so fair, 
But when she opened wide her eyes 
Her Valentines were there. 


(Litile sleeper awakes, rubs her eyes and jumps up, stretching 
out a hand to each child nearest her. All sing some appro- 
priate song, as:) 

“A Recipe for a Valentine.” — Gaynor 





My Valentine 


MAupvE M. GRANT 


Ihad a beautiful valentine, 
All made of pink paper and lace, 
With wreaths of tiny for-get-me-nots, 
"Round a dear little Cupid’s face. 


I just laid it on the table, 
And went to get mother a cup, 
When the baby spied my valentine, 
And tore every bit of it up! 


I felt pretty bad, I can tell you, 
But mother said, “ Never mind, dear, 
The baby’s too young to know better, 
And you'll get another next year.” 


I try to be patient about it, 
And think of next Valentine’s Day, 
But, oh, when I stop to think of it, 
It seems such a long time away! 





The Clock Friend 


ADELBERT F, CALDWELL 


“There, I'll give it up,” cried Bennie, 
In a voice that wasn’t nice, 

“T can never, never do it — 
“T have tried it over twice!” 


Then the old clock tick-tocked slowly, 
(Every word heard little Ben), 
“Tf-you wish-to “mount to something, 
Try it-again! try it-again! 
Try it-again! try it-again!” 
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NOTES 
= A boy’s hotel has beeii statted in New 


York, rate $1.05 a week; Aimeficati pian. 
The greatest possible liberty is allowed the 
guests and lessons of cleanliness, attention 
to dress, consideration of others, etc., are 
taught through the environment provided. 
This is commendable educational work. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED BY THE NATIONAL So- 


crieETY — A NATIONAL SECRETARY 
OF EDUCATION PROPOSED 


The preliminary report of the committee 
of ten prominent business men and edu- 
cators appointed by the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education to 
consider the relation of industrial educa- 
tion to the general system of education of 
the country, has been made public. The 
report, which was presented at the annual 
€onvetition recently held at Atlanta, Geor- 
fia, tecottitiends the establishment of in- 
dustrial improvettient schools and trade 
Schools, and a national departiient with a 
Sectetary of education in the Cabinet. 

On the question of the desifability of 
trade schools the report says: 

*“‘All who are acquainted with education 
in European nations know that in the matter 
of industrial training we are far behind such 
countries as Germany, that our apprentice 
systems, even if materially extended, can 
offer industrial education to only a com- 
paratively few, that there are practically 
no facilities for the training of the youth 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
for industrial pursuits, and the opportuni- 
ties for those who are in the trades to im- 
prove their skill by theoretical training is 
confined to isolated and occasional schools. 

“The vast majority of children leave 
school at the end of the grammar school 
period. Any vocational school which has 
to serve this great group of citizens must 
articulate at some point with the public 
school system of the country, preferably 
with the grammar school. 

“Such schools as may articulate with the 
grammar school for the training of youths 
will most likely assume the form of train- 
ing schools for particular industries. They 
will be local in their character and will 
seek to serve the needs of a local industry. 
The boy or girl trained in them will net 
be a skilled journeyman in any trade, but 
will have received a fundamental training 
in those things which will make him a 
skilled journeyman in a short time and will 
at the same time prompt him to a higher 
form of vocational efficiency than he is 
likely to have had otherwise. In this re- 
spect the industrial training school for 
youth is likely to have much the same re- 
lation to the preparation of a skilled journey- 
man as the high grade engineering school 
has to the preparation of a practical engi- 
neer. 

“Tt seems that such schools, both for 
youths and adults, are likely to be attempted, 
and in fact are being attempted in the 
various parts of the United States. These 
schools are to be welcomed as experiments 
in the general problem which we are seek- 
ing to solve.” 
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Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil 
at Close of School. The Best Ob- 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS == 


New Souvenir No. 6 

The above is a reproduction of our Souvenir No. 6, which is 
something new and entirely different from anything you have ever 
tq seen. It isa teat six page folder of good heavy cardboard, size 
7 3% x 6 inches, printed in beautiful colors and embossed in rich 
gold. In the center is a seal with the appropriate words “ Lest 
we forget” beautifully embossed in rich gold with a silk ribbon 
drawn through the back and tied in a bow at the left, just as 
shown in cut, thus giving it a very pretty effect. The cut above 
shows the style with photo. If photo is not wanted there will ap- 
pear instead an appropriate design. The inside contains an illus- 
7 trated poem “ Teacher's Greeting’’ written and designed expressly 
fcr out souvenirs. On the back of this folder isa very neat 
winter scehe covering the whole page and is very beautiful. On 
one of the inside sheets we print for you the name of school, dis- 
qj trict number, township, county, state, names of teacher, scholars 
and school board, which matter you must send us when you order. 

We are positive this souvenir is far superior in beauty and de- 
mi4 sign fo anything else you can get for your scholars and the price 
"i is very reasonable when you consider the quality of the souvenir. 
= @€=-s If you are looking for the best, you are surely getting it whe 
you send for either of our souvenirs No; 6 or 7. 


Price Postpaid 
40 or less without photo 6c. each, additional ones 4c. each 
40 or less with photo 7c. each, additional ones 5c. each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at Sc. per doz. 
We have other styles. Send for samples. 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photograph of your- 
self or schoolhouse and we will make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. There will be 
no chahge made in the photograph and the picture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the 
oné you send us, but naturally reduced in size. We can copy from a large or small photo or 
from a@ group, providing the head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to 
others in the group. Photos are made in the same manner as those costing $3 per doz. We 
guarantee them not to fade. Your photo we return uninjured. When sending your photograph 
please write your name and address on the back. Extra Photos can be had for 20c. per doz. 

You must order no less than to and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars’ 
names to be printed. Remittance must accompany all orders. If souvenirs are not exactly as 
represented you may return them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we do busi- 
ness. Samples of our souvenirs will be mailed upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. Orders are 
usually filled within a day or two after they are received. If photo is wanted it requires a little 
longer to complete the order. You should, however, order as soon as possible. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 210, Canal Dover, Ohio 
SILHOUETTES FOR STORY WORK 


| ELIZA A. McGUINNESS, Rhode Island State Critic 


This set of eleven charts consists of a series of SILHOU- 
ETTES, printed in heavy white ledger paper, size 19x 24 
inches. ‘These charts are based on STANDARD STORIES and 
RHYMES, and are designed to encourage manual training in 

the lower grades. 

Heretofore paper cutting has not always given satisfaction 
| because the children have had NO PATTERN that could be 
seen across the schoolroom. ‘The cuttings of the teacher have 
meant but little, as the pupils could not easily follow her opera- 
tions with the scissors while she worked on a small scale; her 
very hands obscuring a view of her work; consequently her 
efforts have not had the desired effect. 

The idea in presenting these sheets has been —to furnish a 
picture LARGE enough for pupils to see —to further the use 
of the scissors on bold but simple lines, and to give the 
teacher something from which she could get results. 
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HOW TO USE THEM 


Detach the sheet from the roll as needed; fasten on wall or portable blackboard; call attention to the characteristic 


lines in the silhouette being produced; = the child a sheet of paper and a pair of scissors, and the result will be 
satisfactory to the teacher. Price of Complete Set, $1.00 postpaid. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY - - - 


FAIRBANKS’ HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth. 





260 Devonshire Street, Boston 





236 Pages. Mailing Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them /earn to observe 
first, read and talk, and, later on, study. This iscommon sense, and 
founded on psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

Cas. F. Kino, Manager of National School of Methods 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


228 Wabash Ave, 18 E 17th St. 80 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave, 


 Ghicage New York Boston San Francisce Atlante 
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Just for Fun VI 
Cork Chairs 
S. A. M. 


If you are a girl, 1 know you would like to have some cork 
chairs; and if you are a boy, maybe you have a sister or a 
cOusin who would like one. 

The materials needed are a flat cork, some common pins 
and some worsted. ‘The flat corks with which the tin tops of 
soda-water bottles are lined are just right for the seats of small 
chairs, and an olive-bottle cork makes a little larger seat. 

For the back of the chair stick a row of pins into the cork, 
slanting them a little to make a good flare. Make a slip-knot 
in the end of your worsted, slip it over the first pin and draw 
it down tight; then begin to weave over one, under one, back 
and forth across the pins until you have reached their heads. 
Be careful not to draw the weaving very tight, as that will spoil 
the shape of the chair back. When you have reached the top, 
thread the end of the worsted into a large-eyed needle, and 
run it down near one of the pins out of sight. Now select 
four pins of exactly the same size, and stick them into the bot- 
tom of the cork for legs, and the chair is done. 

After you have made a plain one, perhaps you would like to 
make a chair with a velvet or a cloth covered seat. For this 
cut a circle of velvet or cloth with a diameter twice as large 
as the diameter of the cork; gather the edge of the cloth all 
around, draw it up and slip it over the cork as if you were 
covering a button-mold, sewing securely at the bottom. Then 
proceed as before, using worsted of the same color as the chair 
seat, with one or two rows of a contrasting color near the top, 
if you want it very fancy. This time you may wind the legs 
from the top down and up again, taking one stitch in the cloth 
at the beginning and one or two at the end of the winding to 
fasten the worsted; a strand of this may also connect the legs 
to look like chair rounds. How pretty a set of such chairs 
would be, just big enough for paper dolls to sit in! 

Do you know where we get cork? It is the soft outer bark 
of an oak tree which grows in Spain and Portugal. The cork- 
tree acorns can be eaten and taste like chestnuts. When the 
tree is about fifteen years old large strips of its bark may be 
taken off without killing the tree, which sometimes lives to be 
three or four hundred years old. 

The bark is soaked in hot water, pressed to straighten it out, 
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and when dry is cut by machinery into whatever shape is 


wanted. Cork is used for bicycle handles, as stoppers for 
bottels, and for many other things. Cork is so light that it 
will easily float in water and for this reason fisherman use 
cork bobs to hold up the edges of their nets. Life preservers 
are filled with cork, and the cork chips in which some grapes 
are packed are sometimes used for stuffing the cushions of 
boats; then if a boat tips over its cushions float and may be 
used as life preservers. Waste cork is ground up and made 
into linoleum floor-covering. 

Before people had pins they used thorns or fish-bones for 
fastening their clothing. Commcn pins are made from brass 
or iron wire covered with tin. Once it required fourteen per- 
sons to make one pin, but now machinery does all the work 
of making, as well as sticking them into the papers. Black 
steel pins have their glass heads put on by hand, but the men 
work so fast at this that one man can head about twenty five 
thousand pins in one day. Besides common pins there are 
hat pins and hair pins, stick pins and breast pins, shawl pins 
and safety pins. 

To pick up a pin is said to bring good luck, and one certainly 
is lucky to always have a pin when she wants it. 
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Bancroft Training School 


For Mentally Subnormal Children 


lightful home surroundings an4 kindly personal 
in -restin each pupl. New Department of Expeti- 
ni otal Psychology insures true scientific method of 
training. Our 


Home Correspondence Course 


pus within the reach of parents who are unable to 
seud their children to school the most scientifi: 
m thods of training backward children. The course 
is adapted to the special needs of each child, 


Teachers’ Correspindence Course 


Thts course is of interest to teachers who wish to add 
to their knowledge of the education of normal chil- 
dren @ special knowledge in the teaching of sub- 
normal cases. 

Catalogue and particulars of school work and of 
correspondence courses sent on request. 


MARGARET BANCROPT, Principal 
P.O. Box 119 - . Haddonfield, N. J. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships 
For Teachers 


lor men teachers and school superintendents (col- 
lege graduates) on leave of absence. Applications for 
1 )29-10 received unti) March 15, 1909. For informa- 
tion and blank forms of application address GEORGE 
W. ROBINSON, Secretary of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





CLASS 
PINS 


7nd BA DCES 


COLLEGE=SCHOOL. 
SOCIETY-@-LODGE. 

Either style, with any 3 lettersor figures, and one ortwo 
colors of enamel, Sorting Silver, £50. each, $2.50 
a doz.; Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. 
Special designs in Pins or Badges made for any School or So- 
ciety, low prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros.,181 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,,Caisiozue, matted 
‘ * free toany address. 
Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Drawing, Reading, Number. Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher’s 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils, Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets. Pegs, Peg Boards, Raffia, Stars, 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, Etc. 
Address A. J.Fouch & Co,, Warren. Pa. 





McCONNELL’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
Chart. This is a Series of Charts, showing the prin- 
ciples of numbers by means of objects, such as butter- 
flies, apples, pears, etc., all lithographed in natural 
colors. Price, with stand, $6.00, Freight prepaid. The 
McConnell School Supply Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
college. 








A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. 
Prin. of Normal Department hundred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 


We teach over one 


Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 





BUSY WORK 


Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 
Catalogue free. 

IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Wentworth Avenue - ~- Chicago, Ill. 





NOTES 


Ludlow, Mass., has a textile school in 
charge of J. J. Eaton. It is connected with 
the hemp mills. The boys devote half of 
the day to school and the other half to work 
in the mill, for which they are paid. 
Each school subject is specialized. For 
example, when in the study of history, the 
name of Eli Whitney is presented, his life 
is studied, the working of his more import- 
ant inventions and the effect they have had 
on the industrial advancement of the coun- 
try. In geography, when the pupils come 
to the country that grows hemp, a special 
study is made of the inhabitants, soil, cli- 
mate, industries, etc. 


DR. HUTCHINSON ON PLAY 

Whether the child survives civilization 
or not, civilization cannot survive the child, 
for the child is the embodiment of the future 
of the race. The boasted organization cf 
our civilization is an organization for 
grown-ups and has left the child out of 
its calculations. 

Half a century ago our social and in- 
dustrial organization was so loose that there 
was plenty of room for the child to grow up 
in the gaps and interspaces. Now it is so 
compact that he scarcely has breathing 
room, and no play room. We have gone 
far to civilize the business of play out of 
existence. The modern city child has lost 
his most precious birthright—the back yard. 

At the same time, we have made the 
streets more impossible as playgrounds 
than ever, with street-car tracks down the 
middle, delivery wagons along both curbs, 
and automobiles all over the roadway, they 
are about as suitable for play as the track 
of a trunk line railway. 

The small shop where he saw things made, 
and work accomplished on every side of him, 
where he could pick up the remnants and 
imitate the performance, is lost as well. 

We have not improved matters much 
vy substituting the school. Because the 
child is deprived of the proper opportunity 
to develop his body, we build beautiful 
palaces for his incarceration during the 
hours of daylight so that we may overde- 
velop his brain. If this were not so stupid 
it would be criminal. The real business of 
the child is not to pass examinations but 
to grow up. 

The school-room must relinquish at 
least one-half of its claim upon the time 
and strength of our children. Our school- 
rooms should be relieved of the mere 
nursery duty of keeping children out of 
harm and mischief, with which they are 
now loaded, and the playground should te 
organized, supervised, and recognized, as a 
vital and co-ordinate branch of our scheme 
of education. One of the most valuable 
influences of the school is the effect of the 
children upon each other. But this can 
be obtained in its perfection only upon the 
playground. Cut down the school hours 
one-half and double the playground hous, 
and you will have done more for the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral health of Young 
America than by any other possible step. 
Better a playground withcut a schoolkcvse, 
than a schoolhouse without a playground. 
— Woods Hutchinson, M.D., in “Charities 

and The Commons.” 








BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Recognized throughout the world as a 
staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. Give wonderful re- 
lief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and 
Asthma. Free from any- 
thing harmful. 

Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price-27c, 50c,and $1.00 per box. 
JOHN |. BROWN & SON 

Boston, Mass. 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 
progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 
excel in her profession. It 
consists of a series of strong 
lessons on organization, man- 
agement, and methods of 
teaching every branch in the 
first three grades of school. 
The work can be taken most 
advantageously while you are 
teaching, for you can put the 
methods youare learning into 
use in your classes every day 
—your Normal School prac- 
tice classes are always before 
you. Your teaching will be 
stronger and the work easier 
than ever before if you will 
study and apply the princi- 
ples which are developed in 
our Primary Methods. Into 
its lessons no fads are intro- 
duced, neither is any experi- 
menting tolerated; the best 
methods of teaching are sim- 
ply and plainly stated by ex- 
pert primary instructors and 
writers. This course should 
be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.— Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for one tuitionfee. Thousands of 
teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 
than formerly and receive higher salaries. 

Academic Courses.— Each branch is a thorough, com- 
plete course in itself. v1 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 
preparing for commercial careers. 








DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews, 
One OR MORE BRANCHES IN A CouRnsEe 








Arithmetic Physics 

Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 

Higher Algebra Civil Government _ 
Bookkeeping Elementary Economice 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 

Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Readi Educationa! Psychology 


osith and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 





Am. and Brit. Literature Geograph 
General History Physical Geography " 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing tany 








ACADEMIC OEPT.—Each SussEcT 18 A Counse 

















ithmetic Second Year Latin 
| Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 

Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Algebra Ancient History 
Geometry Med. and Modern History 
Pirst Year Latin United States History 

COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 
Business Pha: 
nd Primary 

Tt th 
Name 
Aocoress 








Primary Education 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-884 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





\ a MATERIALS. 


A BEADS SEWING MATERIALS for Schods, 
Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 

R Ee and all fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 
EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 

that can't be had elsewbere. Send stamps Est, 1860, 


for mail list. Est. 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER? 111 K, 9th ST., 5, ¥. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
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(To be cut and mounted ) 


King Robert of Sicily 


(From Longfellow’s poem) 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


1 Sicily was once ruled by a king so rich, 
so strong, so powerful, that he quite forgot 
to be kind. He was known everywhere as 
Robert, the proud King of Sicily. 


2 One night in church, with his court, the 
King heard the choir sing. Over and over 
and over again they chanted: 

“‘He has put down the mighty from their seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree.” 








3 “Strange words,” said the King. “There 
is no power great enough to push me from my 
throne.” 








4 King ‘Robert leaned back in his seat. 
Lulled by the chant, he fell asleep. When 
he awoke it was night. The great church was 
dark and empty. 





5 He groped to the door. He tried to 
open it. It was locked. Then King Robert 
cried aloud and knocked and made threats. 
There was no answer. 


6 ie last the sexton anil. a shout. It 
seemed to come from inside the church. With 
his lantern he came to the door. “Who is 
there ?” he cried. 


7 “Open,” commanded the King. 
I—the King!” The sexton opened the 
door. A man, who looked like a_ beggar, 
strode swiftly by him and was lost in the dark- 
ness. 


“Tt is 





8 So, Robert, the proud King, found him- 
self alone in the street, with no hat and no 
cloak. Angry and amazed with the trick 
which had somehow been played him, he 
hurried to his palace. 
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knights or courtiers guessed it, he was an 
Angel. 

II King Robert quel upon the Ange! 
The Angel met his look with one of sweetness 
and kindness. ‘Who art thou?” he asked 
gently. 


cried Robert of 
“T come to claim dense own.” 


12 “I am the King,” 
any 


13 The courtiers sprang up. ‘The were 
ready to draw their swords against the ragged 
beggar who said that he was king. 


14 But the Angel spoke quietly. “Thou 
art not the King,” he said. “Thou hast not 
a kingly spirit. Thou art the King’s jester. 
Thou shalt wear a scalloped cap and bells. 
An ape shall go about with thee.” 


15 The cries and prayers and threats of 
King Robert were of no use. He was carried 
down the stairs and put in the stable where 
the King’s jester slept. 


16 In the morning when he iidins the 
King’s first thought was, “It was a dream.” 
But the straw of his cot rustled. A cap and 
bells were beside him. Near by grinned and 
chattered an ape. 





17 Three years went by. All this time none 
of his court knew Robert of Sicily. Where- 
ever he went, he was treated as the King’s 
jester. He was jeered and mocked. 


18 “Often the Angel neeeel beside hin to 
ask gently, “Art thou the King? And always 
proudly, Robert of Sicily answered, “‘I am the 
King!” 





19 At the end of three years, the Angel 
and all the court of Sicily made a visit to “the 
lovely land of Italy.” It was a splendid 
cavalcade, 

“With plumes and cloaks and housings and 
the stir 

Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur.” 





g The great banquet room was ablaze 


with lights. Rich perfumes filled the air. On 
the dais, where King Robert usually sat, was 
another King. 





10 In form and feature the strange king 
was like Robert’s old self. But his face was 


filled with light. Although not one of his 





20 With the other servants, upon a piebald 
steed, rode King Robert of Sicily. His coat 
of fox-tails flapped in the wind. His ape 
rode behind him. 





21 They came to the city of Rome. Here 
lived King Robert’s brother. Even he greeted 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal jnsiruc- 
_tion of leading protessors in 
our great colleges. ‘ 


We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
Pparatory, Agricuitural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. . 


Our tuitiop rates are so low 
t no one heed be kept from 

*' enrolling with’ as on the 
ground of expense. 


done P. Ph.D, Write today for a free copy 
Yrofesenr of Boglih r of our eighty-page catalogue. 


THE ‘WOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 











33 Besse Place , Springfield, Mass. 











“CRA YOL A” 
Artists’ and School Crayon 


CRAYOLA COLORS are 
permanent and brilliant and 
can be blended and overwork- 
ed. They will not blur nor 
rub off! No expensive outfit 
is required in their use! No 
waiting for the colors to dry. 
No brushes to clean! No li- 
quid colors to soil the hands 
and clothes! These facts 
commend “CRAYOLA” for 
Educational color work. We 
-Shall- be pleased. to furnish 
samples and particulars to 
Teachers interested. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., 
New York, 




















TEACHERS VACATION TOUR \issger * 


Naples—67 
days. Lowrate. Accommodations excellent. 


REV. G. C. MOULSDALE, Ph.D., Belvidere, N. J. 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


BUFFALO, N., Y. 











Delaware Avenue at Chippewa Street 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


250 Rooms with Bath 
and Long Distance Telephone 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per Day Up 


With Bath Connection 
Excellent Music and Grill Room 
C. N. OWEN, Prop. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 














Notes 


— Fitchburg, Mass., through the state 
Normal School, is to have a high school that 
is to be at once educational and trade-fitting. 
The state stands behind the movement, 
providing the building as a part of the State 
Normal School plant. It is a city affair 
in that the public schools furnish the stu- 
dents and much of the teaching, and it has 
private co-operation, as the leading indus- 
tries will accept the students and give them 
apprentice wages. 


— Boston has pensioned her first twenty 
teachers. This was made possible by the 
action of the last legislature. All active 
opposition to pensioning teachers in Boston 
has ceased, and the public, as well as the 
Board of Education, favor it as wise, from 
the standpoint of the school, and just, as re- 
lated to the teachers. Many of these twenty 
teachers are also in the Teachers’ Benefit 
Association, so that both benefits amount 
to a reasonable sum. 

— Journal of Education 


—In the examination of 5321 school 
children of Los Angeles, 2241, or 61 per 
cent, were found defective in eyesight; 
1170, Or 22 per cent, defective in hearing; 
1835, Or 31 per cent, had adenoids; 1390; 
or 25 per cent, had enlarged tonsils. Be- 
sides the above, many diseased conditions 
of these important organs were discovered. 
In the examination of 50 bright pupils and 
50 dull pupils, selected by 6 teachers on 
account of their marked brightness or dull- 
ness, 8 bright ones were found defective in 
some condition of the eye, ear, nose, or 
throat, and 43 of the dull ones had some 
easily-detected and marked defect of these 
organs. This proportion speaks for itself. 
The dull ones are the defective ones, and the 
defective ones are the dull ones. As these 
littke ones were lined up, the practiced eye 
of the physician could see at a glance that 
this one or that one had some physical 
defect, and in most cases the diagnosis 
could be reached without a detailed exam- 
ination. Upon the tests being applied 
additional defects were discovered. 

— Herbert F. True, M.D., in the South- 

ern California Practitioner. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS 


While the advertisements of Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup state precisely what 
the experienced nurse knew the syrup had 
done and would continue to do for infants, 
there is as much that might be said of what 
it does for mothers. 

In allaying the pain of infants while 
teething it imsures to mothers peaceful 
days and restful nights. 

In relieving infants of wimd colic it re- 
lieves mothers of one of their main causes 
for anxiety, and as a remedy for diarrhoea 
it would seem to be the antidote for all 
maternal fears. 

Hence mothers can enjoy the home circle 
and the outside world as well while their 
infants thrive through the medium of Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 


Charcoal Purifies 
any Breath © 


And in Its Purest Form Has 
Long Been Known as the 
Greatest Gas Absorber 


Pure willow charcoal will oxidize almost 
any odor and render it sweet and pure. 
A panful in a foul cellar will absorb deadly 
fumes, for charcoal absorbs one hundred 
times its volume in gas. 

The ancients knew the value of charcoal 
and administered it in cases of illness 
especially pertaining to the stomach. In 
England to-day charcoal poultices are used 
for ulcers, boils, etc., while some physicians 
in Europe claim to cure many skin diseases 
by covering the afflicted skin with charcoal 
powder. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges go into the 
mouth and transfer foul odors at once into 
oxygen, absorb noxious gases and acids 
and when swallowed mix with the digestive 
juices and stop gas making, fermentation, 
and decay. 

By their gentle qualities they control 
beneficially bowel action, and stop diar- 
rhea, and constipation. 

Bad breath simply cannot exist when 
charcoal is used. There are no ifs or ands 
about this statement. Don’t take our word 
for it, but look into the matter yourself. 
Ask your druggist or physician, or better 
still, look up charcoal in your encyclopedia. 
The beauty of Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
is that the highest pharmaceutical expert 
knowledge obtainable has been used to 
prepare a lozenge that will give to man 
the best form of charcoal for use. 

Pure willow and honey is the result. 
Two or three after meals and at bed- 
time sweeten the breath, stop decay of 
teeth, aid the digestive apparatus and 
promote periect bowel action. They en- 
rich the supply of oxygen to the system, 
and thereby revivify the blood and nerves. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are sold 
everywhere in vast quantities, thus they 
must have merit. Every druggist carries 
them, price, twenty-five cents per box, or 
send us your name and address and we will 
send you a trial package by mail, free. 
Address F. A. Stuart Company, 200 Stuart 
Building, Marshall, Michigan. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


A= ineach town to ride and éxhibit sample 
W/m Bicycle. Write for special —_ 
4 beg oe : tacent 
Gis every beycle, 
on ¢, 

ACTORY on - eed 
— aad sundries. Do set dey until you receive our cat- 
alogs and learneurnnAcard of prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N 239 Chicago, lll. 











HE Dixon Company has just issued a 
32- page booklet similar in style to 
their Pencil Geography, but this one 
deals with Biography. It gives about 
sixty brief accounts of a few of the men and 
women who have been identified with the 
early history of this country, and who at- 
tended what was then known as “The 
Little Red School House.” It contains 
information that will be valued by both 
teachers and pupils. 
Copies sent free to all teachers who 
desire them. 





} Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 94) 
the Angel as King and turned away from the 
King’s jester. 


22 The days went by. The presence of 
the Angel filled the city with brightness. Every 
heart was glad. Even King Robert’s heart 
was touched. 





23 One day he fell on his knees and prayed. 
It was the first real prayer the proud King 
had ever made. 





24 When the visit to Italy was over, the 
Angel with his court returned to Sicily. One 
day the Angel, seated on his throne, called to 
him Robert of Sicily. 








25 “‘‘Art thou the King?” he asked. King 
Robert’s proud head dropped low. ‘Thou 
knowest best,” he said. “I ask only forgive- 
ness for my many sins.” 
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26 “The Angel smiled and from his radiant 
' face 
A holy light illumined all the place.” 


“T am an angel,” he said; “thou art the 





King!” 
27 King Robert lifted his eyes. The An- 
gel had vanished. He was alone. Again he 


wore his cloth of gold. His mantle was trimmed 
with priceless fur. 





28}- From the chapel nearby came the 
voices of the monks: 
“He has} put down the mighty from their 
seat, 
And_has exalted them of low degree.” 





29 When his courtiers came, they found 
Robert of Sicily “Kneeling upon the floor 
in silent prayer.” 





Washington Song 


L. RoUNTREE-SMITH 
Quite slow 








CLARENCE L. RIEGE 
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1. O Wash -ing-ton! O Wash-ing-ton! The bon - nie ban-ners bring; Of you, our hon-ored Pres - i- dent, To- 

2. O Wash -ing-ton! O Wash-ington! We love to sing yourpraise; And so up- on _ your glad birth-day, The 

3. O Wash -ing-ton! O Wash-ing-ton! We bring our love to you, And wav-ing as we march a-long, The 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies ‘ 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate "and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The rigbt teacher in the right position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.”’ , 
‘S s 
BOOKS , 

LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES. Bos- FE astern ‘Teachers Agency 


on, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 


























I:ducational Publishing Company. names ci = 
a we = ee alien a natetatie Ss KE. ° a ° 
It is almost apenas to make . petriatic Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss T. M. HASTINGS, yn Manager. 
entertainment adapted for every kind of 
class and condition. The teacher who SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 
has the most successful exercises of this The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
kind is the one who gets several, and uses 





5 ? 7 5 has filled these positions in public and private schools 
the portions in each that are best suited SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY extending its ana from the Atlantic sea board to 
ag : he Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Langu 
to her own school. But it is costly and in- $000, Fuysteal Outere, $680, . Grammar, Ma mA $460, Mute, . Governesses, $800, Drawing, z. 9800, 
aa % : omestic Science ndergarten, c. uperviso ocution, ° 
convenient to buy a great many books and NOAH LE ONARD, Ph.D. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


magazines for this purpose. The Educa- SYRACUSE CORE Ceeeeeeoe eCcHOOL 
tional Publishing Company recognize the | pxaoneERs tear no examinations a our DRILL COURSE by mail. We p repare for any cer- 


; 7 ¢ . in- | tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMIN TIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
fact, and have issued a booklet contain garten, Wome cena, 50-000 Stadente. 4 


























ing a large number of exercises for the NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
Lincoln Centenary. There are fifteen com- Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 
plete entertainments, and they contain a 
great variety of material, both prose and}] Unexcelled in Results Established 1897 Send for Circular 
verse, that can be used independently of the Portland, Me., office 
whole exercise. Every teacher will under- Bn UJ C AT 0 2 now combined with EXC fr, AN G a 
stand the convenience of obtaining so much Boston office 
help at so trifling a cost. TELEPHONE 101A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
"Tsar “KT Tal + p ad ¥ 
‘ “we sipped wenger I GRERAES. L. e. AN AGENC ts vatanhto in — to its 
Norris, 54 Clayton Street, Boston, Mass. of wantades Gat Ge ghet fa sqmmethine tat Sf 
Price, 10 cents per package. you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 
Small pictures for compositions, book- oan ina recommes RECOMMENDS 
let covers, calendars, and so on, are always THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
in great demand, and magazines are unable 





to furnish all a clever teachers needs. Those THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 





contained in this package are 2” x 2}” in EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
size, and are printed on heavy glazed 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
paper. Their uses are legion and_ the Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 
price places them within reach of every- THE FISK TEHEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
one. ; Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
2A Park Street, Boston. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 292 Swetland Bidg., Portland. 
BAD SPELLERS IN COLLEGE | d20 FY 4%. "ow Tors. a Conary Bide, Mitemenpolis, = 5048 Shasinch Aemey, Dorkety. 





R 8 fresl ‘a North ons Peyton Building, Spokane. 

ecently II reshmen in Northwestern 

— ‘ Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
University were compelled to enter the spell- : sl = v 


ing class maintained by that institution be-] THE T FA fF ~ ER S EX F r A N G c Of Boston, 

cause they missed twenty or more words 120 Boyiston St. 
each, out of 200 in a not difficult written RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 

list. To discover the standard of spelling Recommends college and nor- 


in prominent American colleges repre- he Pratt Teachers’ Agency : Shel tandem eeaiaen = 
sentatives of ten universities have been ¢ and private schools. 
asked to enumerate the percentage of bad Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar a. conshen, 

, . Magra, 0 WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
spellers in their respective institutions, to A 
assign causes and remedies for the preva- If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 
lence of bad spelling and also to determine |in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
the relative importance of proper spelling| Ties. Established twenty-four years. 
in a man’s education. Computing the 9 
basis of the answers, the standard of spell- THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
ing at the ten seats of learning is as follows: 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Of bad spellers Princeton has a percentage TEACHERS’ AGENCY OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
. 34th Stree 
of 10, University of Michigan 20, and Uni- SCHERMERHORN eal, —“, - icctumeemnen 


Established 1855 New York 
versity of Illinois, 20; the spelling standard 
at Cornell is “high,” at Columbia School ; -ACHERS' 
of Applied Sciences “atrocious”; at the THE B R E W E R 4 GENCY 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology the agate Er 
percentage is ‘“‘large’’; at Brown Uni- 
versity it is not so large as in the entering 
class at Northwestern; at Yale the stand- 


ard is “high”; at Wesleyan and the Uni- s 
versity of Michigan it is “fair.” (Continued on Page 99) 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, Primary EpucaTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


To the Point of Absurdity 


So much patriotism and poetry is crowded into this one 
short month that teachers ey 6 excused for “working” 
the correlation method to the very utmost. Tf we can get 
Harry interested in Washington as a hero, why cannot we 
tactfully lead him to feel the same absorbing interest in the 
topography of Mount Vernon, which will naturally lead to 
the history of the national capitol, with some current events 
lessons on the present incumbent; or in the Cambridge 
elm and the city where it stands, which will open the path- 
way to a discursive lesson on Longfellow, the children’s poet; 
or in drawing hatchets around the arithmetic problems, which 
in turn shall become part of a booklet on the.flag, which will 
lead to.a whole series of lessons on Betsy Ross and Philadel- 
phia, and the Declaration of Independence and — but the 
end of February has probably arrived by this time. The 
theory, of course, is that Harry’s original interest in his 
hero will overflow into all these other directions, he will 
master all these related subjects with little effort. But does 
this usually happen? Of course, a skillful teacher may suc- 
ceed in making Harry feel that some knowledge of Betsy 
Ross is absolutely essential if he wants to know much about 
his hero Washington. But, on the contrary, Harry may 
rebel and lose his original interest since it involves such a 
perplexing number of other interests to which he feels him- 
self unable to respond. Harry’s teacher does not allow for 
the essential difference between her point of view and his. 
The idea of Washington, to her well-equipped mind, opens 
a whole chain of other ideas, logically and beautifully re- 
lated. To Harry, on the other hand, the logic of the situa- 
tion consists in sticking to the point, which is the heroism 
of Washington and the facts that immediately pertain 
thereto. 

This method of procedure is most faithfully illustrated by 
Professor Dewey, i in his account of a lesson on cooking eggs. 
“Their occupation,” says he, “happened that day to be the 
cooking of eggs, as making a transition from the cooking 
of vegetables to that of meats. In order to get a basis of com- 
parison, they just summarized the constituent food elements 
in the vegetables, and a preliminary comparison with those 
found in meat. 
lose in vegetables corresponded to the tissue in meat, giving 
the element of force and structure. They found that starch 
and starchy products were characteristic of the vegetables, 
that mineral salts were found in both alike, and that there 
was fat in both —a small quantity in vegetable food and a 
large amount in.animal. They were prepared then to take 
up the study. of albumen as the characteristic feature of ani- 
mal food corresponding to starch in vegetables, and were 
ready to consider the conditions requisite for the proper 
treatment of albumen — the eggs serving as the material of 
experiment.” 

Finally they did actually cook the eggs, although one little 
girl ventured to ask, “Why do we bother with all this? 
Let’s follow a receipt in a cook book.” 

Her center of interest was getting the eggs boiled, the 
teacher’s was a wholé‘séries of connotations on this simple 
idea. In the case in point, according to Professor Dewey, 
the teacher was able to expand the child’s point of view 
until it coincided with her own without loss of interest in the 
eggs, but fo have all seen this method employed with less 
happy results upon little children. 


Thus they found that the woody fibre or cellu- 


Isn’t it wiser, therefore, to allow Harry to leave the month 
of February with one or two well-defined ideas, than to dissi- 
pate his intetests until his mind resembles a kaleidoscope 
more than anything else? 





A Summer in Europe 


Miss Maty E. FitzGerald, a well-known Chicago teacher, 
and a writer for various professional magazines, has for several 
years conducted summer parties i in Europe with great suc- 
cess. The itineraries of these trips are so excellently planned 
and Miss FitzGerald hetself is so well able to make the 
journey unusually pleasant and pfofitable for those who 
travel with her, that we advise any teacher who intends spend- 
ing the summer abroad to write to her at 45 S. Hamlin Avenue, 
Chicago. The party, which is limited to fifteen, will sail 
June 26, visit England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium, and leave Liverpool for home August 
48 ot t9. The cost of the trip is $365 with an extra $30 if 
a visit to Ireland is included. This sum covers every ex- 
pense, meals, fees, carriage hire, and so on, with the excep- 
tion of laundry and steamer fees, and the party stop only at 
excellent hotels and pensions. 

A more detailed account may be obtained from Miss Fitz- 
Gerald as well as any suggestions regarding baggage or 
money, and references frotn members of former parties. 





Contributor’s Calendar 


January copy due Oct. 26 
February ilar: Nov. 20 
March - Dec. 26 
April ow Jan. 20 
May eae Feb. 20 
June tien Le Mar. 20 
September oa April 20 
October i Mdes July 20 
November lg ieee Aug. 20 
December ni, Sept. 20 





Helping One Another 


Have you any good suggestions that have worked well in 
your own school-room? Iam sure your note-books are full 
of bright ideas that would lighten the labors of some other 
teacher immensely. Then will you not send them to us for 
the Helping One Another Page? The devices must have a 
real relation to the school program, not be mere time killers, 
and they must be something that you have yourself tried and 
proved to be good. Below are some of the books that I 
shall be glad to send you in return: 


PLANS AND METHODS 

BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS FOR EVERY MONTH OF THE SCHOOL-YEAR 
THe Hanpy Book or QUOTATIONS 

GRADED Memory SELEcTIONS (Cloth) 

PorTFOLIO oF BrIRDS 

PorTFOLIO oF ANIMAL LIFE 

SUTHERLAND’S LANGUAGE LESSONS 

MANUAL TRAINING t 


Or, a copy of any of the Educational Publishing Company’s Annota- 
ted Shakespeare’s Plays. Full cloth. 
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Notes 


— The Teachers’ College in New York 
had a month’s exhibit this fall, showing the 
evolution of weaving, spinning, and other 
domestic arts; Philippine hats, coats, bas- 
kets, etc., of rushes, leaves, and grass, 
showed the primitive forms of weaving, and 
a number of Oriental Indian and early 
colonial looms showed the later improve- 
ments. 


— Mr. Wyatt, director of education for 
Manchester, England, claims his city is 
doing more for school children than any 
other city in the United Kingdom. There 
is a residential school for crippled children, 
a sanatorium where instruction, besides care 
and nursing, are brought to the child in 
hed. There is a residential school for epi- 
leptic children; a country school at Mobber- 
ley, classes for stammering children, and 
for the blind and deaf. The Education 
Committee spends $10,000 a year in pro- 
viding free meals, and from $15,000 to 
$20,000 per year in the provision of premises 
where the food can be properly cooked. 
Alluding to medical inspection, he thought 
that its success depended to a great degree 
upon the teachers, who would have to co- 
operate with the doctors as well as possible. 

— British Medical Journal 


CO-OPERATION URGED 


The National Child Labor Committee 
solicits the co-operation of all industrial, 
civic, philanthropic, religious, and social 
organizations in bringing this important 
measure properly before Congress in the 
session of 1908-9. Communications of 
suggestion or inquiry, from organizations 
or individuals, may be addressed to Owen 
R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, 105 East 
22d Street, New York. 


A NATIONAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WHAT Is PROPOSED 


A bill to establish a Nait’onal Children’s 
Bureau was introduced in the United States 
Senate in the winter of 1905-6 at the re- 
quest of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. The bill did net come to vote al- 
though it received the hearty endorsement 
of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hitch- 
cock of the Department of the Interior as 
well as of many members of both Houses of 
Congress. 

More recent reports from various govern- 
ment departments emphasize the need fer 
a bureau devoted specifically to the inter- 
ests of the child. Such a bureau should 
investigate and report upon all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children and child 
life and would especially investigate ques- 
tions of infant mortality, the birth rate, 
physical degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile 
delinquency, and juvenile courts, desertion 
and illegitimacy, employment, dangerous 
occupations, accidents, and diseases of 
children of the industrial classes, legisla- 
tion affecting children in the several states 
and territories, and such other facts as have 
a bearing upon the health, efficiency, char- 
acter, and training of children. 





| Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


(Continued from Page 97) 











FISHER! ACENCY 


Bacellent facilities for pectroe manva. ” **™*"-* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y,. 


Agencies are daily helpina cthers; they will help you. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency evar erence 


A Successful School and College Bureau BUILDING 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION Fee to pay until position is secured. Write for circular and —" . 














TEACHERS, are you in line for positions? _We are blazing the road to ‘* OPPORTUNITY,"** and Invite 
you to join us. Are you interested? INVESTIGATION will cost but acent. Send postal to-day tor booklet. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ INTELLIGENCE BUREAU 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


More Than 20 | FUROPE: Ssh, Taymnnn™'a, 
$425. Extension tw Holland and England. All ex- 
Scunatutniidiedl 


peaces included, Exce lent accommodations. §Se- 
ect limited pert. Conductor of wide experience, 
Ingredients give to Hood’s Sar- L. A. DAVIS, 49 Wall Street, N. ¥- 


saparilia its great curative power — 

power to cure many and varied com- 

plaints, including diseases of the blood, 
are of — —, troubles of ; Miss FitzGerald will take her fourth conducted 
e klaneys an ver. : _ party of ladies and gentlemen, number limited to fif- 
Be’ of the ingredients are just what Free to pagan’. F parte Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
the profession prescribe in the ailments Switzerland @) G italy the coming summer. A supple- 
‘ 3 mentary trip to Ireland, $35. rine , list of book 
named, but the combination and pro- for preparatory reading and names dot xelenenes given 
portions are peculiar to this medicine and upon application. 45 So. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago. 
give it curative power peculiar to itself. 
Therefore, there can be no substitute SCHOO L-ROOM 


for Hood’s. Get it in the usual liquid 


form, or in tablets called Sarsatabs. PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
ENTERTAINMENTS FOR FEBRUARY 


By the Popular Author 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Price, 20 cents 























Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T.S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.67. Chicago 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CoO. 
Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 














The New Kenmore PITTSBURG, PENN. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





HOTEL 
SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, 
away from the noise and smok >. 
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: Visitors from all over the country are attracted 
: to Pittsburg by that great gift of A. Carnegie, 


tal ite THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
ed AND INS} ITUTE 


To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg. 
One of the -_ roy eed the City The Schenley Hotel is opposite this National 
EUR A a eee Work of Art. Rooms for Business Meetings fur- 





$50,000 SPENT ON IMPROVEMENTS nished free of charge. Wire or write us at once, 
and we will reserve rooms for you. The most 
$1 50 and Upwards attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania, 
150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 175 The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of 
Rooms with hot and cold ruuning water; Tele- Pittsburg. 
phone = ever ey a attention ~y enti 
to tourists, Ouisine rvice unexct lled. pecial rates will be made for parties of ten or 
potw ne Bay AY Capitol Building, Theatres over, to Schools and Universities and Library 
J. A. OAKS Institutions. Guides furnished free of charge. 
Also LAKESIDE HOTEL, Modern Summer Re- Send for Booklet 
sort, with all Improvements. Situated at 
Thompson’s Lake, Helderberg Mountains, N.Y. JAMES RILEY, 


Altitude 1650 feet. Seventeen miles from Albany. Proprietor and Manager 








WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
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TO OUR READERS —If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them caa hope only to get you interested by thei 


necessarily meagre snpouncemest, give them @ chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it sow, 
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Chicago. Notes 
Mary E. FitsGerald 


One of the teachers in the Darwin School 
was to be married. The teachers, to cele- 
brate, knowing their efficiency marks 
were bettered by being sociable perhaps, 
or maybe because they loved the girl, gave 
a banquet. The banquet in the assembly 
hall is an assured fact. The rest is shrouded 
in mystery Did the teachers take fifteen 
minutes of school time to toast her and send 
her forth with good wishes, or did they wait 
until after school? Stories differ. At any 
rate the school is to be investigated. What 
bar will they next introduce to prevent 
matrimony ? 


A gentleman wishing to introduce a 
Primer of Parliamentary Law, gave a lesson 
toa sixth grade room. After the prelimi- 
naries, in which the children were very much 
interested, the argument began. ‘Which 
was of more service to mankind, the auto- 
mobile or the horse?” was the topic. 

‘ The children became intensely interested 
and some very good points were made on 
both sides. 

Debates conducted according to strict 
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parliamentary laws might make a Friday 
afternoon interesting. There is no doubt 
that English would be very much improved. 


We have not heard much from the teach- 
ers who went to Europe, sent by the differ- 
ent cities. Mrs. Baer, president of the 
Federation, and Mr. Campbell have given 
some statistics, which were so interesting 
that we want more. 


Some of the schools have started city 
government. The first time the offenders 
were tried before the court and punished 
they thought it great fun, unt 1 when two or 
three boys were fined “‘ten examples to 
do at night” for laughing at the judge, 
a one time friend, they began to realize 
what ‘Contempt of Court” meant 

The teachers are very much in favor of 
the movement, and certainly the children 
obtain an idea of the running of a city that 
will prove of much service to them later on. 

Each of the nineteen rooms of the school 
is called a ward and sends two representa- 
tives to the city council. The term of office 
is six months. The policemen serve for 
two months. 

Mr. Ray, formerly of the Crerar School, 
originated the idea of self-government and 
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found it to work so well that many schools 
followed his plan. The City Government 
plan seeems even better. 


The Japanese Fairy Tales by Mary IP. 
Nixon-Roulet, interest the children, such 
glutted children, more than any other book 
that has appeared for some time. The 
Japanese are so entirely unknown and there 
is such a hazy idea about them that the sto- 
ries have all the charm of the strange and 
the mysterious. 

Fairy stories dealing with white boys and 
girls leave no chance for any doubt as to 
their truth; but “maybe some of the things 
told about the Japanese might be true.’ 


“Emmy Lou,” has a great many truths 
for teachers. Read it and try to deter- 
mine which kind of a teacher you are Are 
you the one who tells all her plans to the 
children and trusts so much to their honor 
and puts so much on their tender consciences 
that they are really untruthful for fear the 
truth might not be truthful?” 

I suppose, when in olden times, we were 
in the room of a teacher who required a 
self report at night, that we all had just such 
qualms as the dear little girls instructed by 
the pretty substitute, Miss Jenny. 


Primary Color Work—Farm Series, No. VI 


The farm house is the subject of this month’s color study. 
(See Supplement.) It may be well now to allow the children 
a little more latitude in introducing other animals into the 
scene, such as a goat, a squirrel, etc., but keeping to the 
same three primary colors: red, yellow and blue. 

To obtain the necessary greens or browns with colored 


shade. 


crayons, the teacher may show the children how to “rub 
down” with their fingers the yellow into the blue to 
make the green, or how to add more of the yellow or blue 
until a satisfactory shade of green is obtained; and the 
same with the red and yellow to obtain the desired brown 
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NOTES 


SCHOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL WORK 


In the debate on the round table on 
evening school work in connection with the 
second annual convention of the .National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education held recently at Atlanta, Louis 
Rouillion, Director of the educational work 
of the Mechanics’ Institute of New York, 
stated that training at night schools was 
the most practical form of trade teaching. 
He said in part: 

“In Great Britain the evening voca- 
tional schools are wielding so large an in- 
fluence that all attempts at day training are 
almost eclipsed. In this country by far 
the larger amount of real vocational train- 
ing that is definite and effective is being 
done in the evening schools. The reason 
is not far to seek. 

“The evening school does not inter- 
fere with the pupil’s present earning capac- 
ity, nor with his hours of labor. It only 
asks for some of the time that would other- 
wise be lost in idleness or in the pursuit of 
amusement. In vocational training the 
evening school has a decided advantage in 
that it does not have to force or urge a boy 
to select this or that trade, but finds him 
already employed as a plumber, a mason, or 
a carpenter, with his ambition aroused 
to excel in his trade. ‘The mere fact that a 
lad elects to attend an evening school puts 
him in the select class of the actively am- 
bitious. This is one reason why the tone 
of the evening trade schools and mechanics’ 
institutes is pitched to a higher and truer 
key than obtains in similar day school work. 
The earnestness and intensity of purpose 
of these students is a well-attested fact. 

“There is heard much talk about the 
self-sacrifice and hardships in a boy attend- 
ing evening school after eight hours’ labor 
at his trade. Any one who has had to do 
with evening school work knows how mis- 
placed is such sympathy. The school work 
is seldom a burden to the student, in most 
cases it is a real pleasure, as attest the faces 
of these students at their school work. 
This actual joy in their work is frequently 
reflected in the attitude and feelings of the 
teacher. The reaction upon him is not one 
of exhausting his nervous vitality, but 
quite the contrary. 





RHEUMATISM 
Does not let go of you when you apply 
lotions or liniments to your aching joints 
or stiff muscles. It simply loosens its hold 
for a while. 

Why? 

Because to get rid of rheumatism you 
must correct the acid condition of the blood 
on which it depends. 

Rheumatism is as constitutional as scrof- 
ula; all that is local about it is its effect — 
the inflammation and pain it causes. ~ 

Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills — 
they correct the acid condition of the blood 
and the defects of digestion, absorption, 
and elimination to which that condition is 
due. 

The cure is radical and permanent. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills are better 
than any substitutes; insist on having 
Hood’s. 


* 
Ihe PerrPictures 
ORDER TO-DAY Lincoln’s Birthday Feb. 12 
Dickens’ Birthday Feb. 7 
One Cent Fach Washington’s Birthday . 
for25ormore. Size 54x8. Feb. 22 , 
Send 50 cents for 50 Lowell's Birthday 





pictures relating to these Feb. 22 
five men and other his- Longfellow’s Birthday 
torical subjects. Feb 27 


Smaller Half-cent Size. Larger Five-cent Size. 

Send $1.00 for portrait of Washington or Lincoln or 
Longfellow. Size, 22x 28. 

Send five two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 
miniature illustrations, a picture of each of these five 
men named above and of Mr. Taft. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


Helps for 
Washington Birthday Exercises 


This is the Half-cent size 





PLAYS, SONGS, RECITATIONS FOR WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 
Flag Day, February 22: Commemorating the Birthdays of Lincoln and 
Washington, Quotations, Our Flag, Abraham Lincoln, Washington, Our 
Nation’s Debt, Our Starry Banner, Like George Washington, Washington, 
Our Nation’s Colors, The Banner Betsy Made, The Stars and Stripes, 
Visions of Lincoln, The Red, White, and Blue. Paper. Price, 20 Cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES 
Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Recitations, etc. Can be adapted 
to primary or grammar grades. Paper. Price, 15 Cents 


FEBRUARY SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


By ALice E. ALLEN 
Little Women of the Revolution. Thirteen Little Colonies. Uncle 
Sam’s Reunion. Stars of Uncle Sam. Little Minute Men. Patriotic Days. 
In Colonial Days. Little Memories of Long Ago. Paper. Price, 20 Cents. 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
By SAMUEL FALLows, LL.D. 

The plan of the book is to give: (1) The story of 
the origin of the Flag. (2) The Flags of the American 
Government. (3) Anecdotes and Incidents. (4) Pa- 
triotic selections and recitations, prose and ‘poetical, with 
notes as needed. Cloth. Price, 50 Cents. 


WASHINGTON PORTRAITS 
Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. For compositions, cover designs, cal- 
endars, and other school work. 24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 
The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 
Arranged by Joun W. Davis, District Superintendent, New York City. 
The text has been carefully prepared with original editions and is ac- 
curate and authentic. The full text of each of the patriotic songs is given. 
Cloth. Price, 25 Cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
Washington, 5 cents Capitol, 10 cents. 
Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. Washington and His Mother, to 





Martha Washington, 5 cents. cents. 
Washington Crossing Delaware, ro Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 
cents. 1o cents. 


Mount Vernon, Io cents. 


U. S. Flag, 5 cents; U. S. Coat-of-Arms, 10 cents. Badge of G. A. R., to 
cents. Large Spread Eagle, with National Emblem, very handsome, 24 x 36, 
20 cents. Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 


Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COrPIPANY 





228 Wabash Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
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"READINGS FOR SPRING 





* SEASONABLE READING 


May always be obtained 


at low cost 


by making a judicious selection 
from these School Classics 


_ SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN ‘CENTS EACH, FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade 
No, 2. Atsop’s FABLEs, 
Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
k-a-Doodle and 


the Lion, Fox and the. Grapes, The 
the Piece of Gold, the. Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No, 3. Aisop’s FaBues. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant an 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork, 


No. 73. Bups, Stems AND Roots, 


A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 


No. 74. WHAT ANNig SAW. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 


No. 77. FLOWER FRIENvs. I. 
Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
’ early spring flowers, in simple language. 
Second Grade 


No. 7. LittLeE Rep Ripinc Hoop. 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Tilustrated. 


No, 76. BIRD FRIENDS, 

Stories about the octet, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No, 87, LEGENDS OF THE. SPRINGTIME, 
Being: the story of the Sl g Beauty, 4 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, - 


“- man vi 


~No. 185. 





















































































































































** No, 190. CHILDREN OF History. 


No. 25. 


»No. 27. 
= No. 28. 
~ No. 29. 


ROBINSON CrusoE. Parr I, 


In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No, 186, Ropinson Crusok. Part II. 
No, 187. Rosinson Crusoe. Part III. 
No. 188. Ropinson Crusoxg. Part IV. 
No. 189. CHILDREN OF History, I. 

The wore the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type, 


Il, 
The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade 


No,.1. Griuwm’s Farry TALgs. -I. 


Adapted by Mara L, Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
_ Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


'No, 9. Tue Story or BRYANT. 
A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
- Standing of thitd grade children. Our third grade list 
‘Contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
i of the following: 


Srory oF COLUMBUS. 
PUTNAM. 

PENN. 

WASHINGTON. 
FRANKLIN. 

WEBSTER. 


No. 26. 


No. 30. 


No. 31... LINCOLN, 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No, 36. ‘TENNYSON. 

No. 42.. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. CoopER. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No, 48. Ext Wuirney. 
No. 60." EpIson, 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62, S. F. B, Mors, 
No, 63. _Loursa M. Atcort. 
No. 64. JAMES WaTrT. 

No. 70, STEPHENSON. 

No. 72, POCAHONTAS. 

No, 81. Cyrus W. FYELp. 


No. 20. SroRtEs FROM GARDEN AND FIzE.pD. I, 
Contains ts short stories that first appeared in Pr#- 
mary Education. 


No, 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD, IT. 
Contains 14 Stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
No, 46, STORY OF THE Boston TEA. PARTY. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains w and music of two songs, “ Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.”’ 
No. 68. STORY OF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69, Puss 1n Boots. 
Old, yet always of interest to s and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots e Sid 
No, 95. Srorizs oF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form, 
No, 96.. Stortgs OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No, 1or, . STORIES OF REVOLUTION. HI. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island, 
No. 120.. THE LiBEerTY. BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes: 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town,” 


Fourth Grade 


No. 223. THE GOLDEN TovucH. 

Taken from the ‘‘ Wonder Book.” To those who are 
not familiar with the “‘Wonder Book,” we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 


children. 

No. 82. Story oF HOLmEs. 

No. 83. Srory or LA SALLE. 
No. 89. LONGFELLOW, 

No. go. DE Soro. 

No. <91. MARQUETTE. 

No, 98. _ Boone. 

No. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


The sory of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. roo... FREMONT AND Kr? Carson. 
No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 


cane eg rae 
low’s writings ‘The Vi ith, 
> the ‘tains and the Song, The O 


on the ‘Stairs, The 

Window, The Day is Done, Rain in, Summer, 
Reaper and the eats, in February, The 
Rainy. Day, Excelsior, Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193: - JOAN OF ARC. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
New York 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


FOR THE SGPRING 


18 x 36 inches 
Price, Only 5 Cents each 26 for $1.00 





In ordering, indicate what designs you want b 
simply writing the number found eanatie each 2 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


28. oa 264. Camelia 
29. Wild Rose 137. Sugar Cane 
30. Pansies 138. Tea Plant 
31. Fuschia — 139. Coffee Plant 
32. Pond Lilies 155. Rice Plant and Birds 
33. Pinks — 156. Tobacco Plant 
34. Calla-Lily 157. Pine Apple 
35- Sunflower 158. Morning Glory 
36. Daisies 224. Golden Rod 
64. Tomatoes 225. Mayflower 
tro, Green Corn X Easter Lilies 
117. Blackberries D. Hollyhocks 
118. Poppies . Cat-tails 
121, —— Lilies F. A a ag Blossoms 
122. ppray of Maple Leaves G. Cones 
135. H, Iris 
136. Cotton Plant I. Thistle 
226. Nasturtiums 243. Forget-me-nots 
227. Tries 244. Dwarf Cornel 
228. Trumpet Creeper 245. Buttercup 
229. Common Flax 246. Trumpet Honeysuckle 
230. Acorns 247. Pim 
231. Clematis 248. Nightshade 
232. Narcissus 249. Arrow Head 
233. Sumach 250. Pink 
234- Wild Geraniums 251. Harebell 
235- Sweet Pea 252. Meadow Lily 
236. € 253. Dutchman’s Pipe 
237. Swamp Azalea 254. Spiced Wintergreen 
238..Columbine 255. Painted Trillium 
239. Evening Prinirose 256. Button Wood 
240. Pitcher Plant 257. Butternut 
241. May Flower 258. Jessamine 
242. Salvia 265. Passion Flower 
259. St. John’swort 266. Wood Sorrel 
260. Spiderwort 267. Sweet Fern 
261. Chiccory 268. - Four-o’clock 
262. Bluets 269. Phlox 
263. Lady’s Slipper 270. Sassafras 
TREES 
37 Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
03 ee 275. Elm 
5. Oranges 276. Magnolia 
66. Pears 277. White Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68. Grapes 279.. White Birch 
69. / ‘ 280. Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves 281, Aspen 
169. Palm 282, Maple 
170. Banana Tree 
CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE 
Chart A. Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 
and Tuberous. 
Chart B. Classification of Plants as Endogens and Fx 
ogens according to Stems and Veins. 
Chart C. - Shapes and margins of leaves. 
Chart D. The parts ofa Dissected Flower Magnified. 
Chart E.. Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 
Chart F. Bee Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne, and 
r. 
Chart G.. Five {ands of grasses. 


NATURAL: HISTORY SUBJECTS 


1» Cat to1. Giraffe 
2. 102, Kangaroo 
3, Mouse 103. Crocodile 
4- Rat 24. Dog, St. Bernard 
5. Greyhound 105. Dog, Newfoundland 
6. Stag 106. Three Little Kittens 
7. Doe and Fawn 109.. Lamb 
8. ‘Horse 114. Donkey 
9. Trotting Horse 115. Opossum and Young 
to. Running Horse 123. Buffalo 
Il “nat d y 124. oo Bear 
12. Cow 125. Hippopotamus 
13. Cow and Calf 126. Onn 
14. Pi 127. Snow Bird 
1s. Goat 128. Blue Heron 
16. ‘Rooster 129. Cuckoo 
17. Hen and Chicks 130.’ Partridge, Mother and 
18. Chicks large brood 
19. Goose 131. Night Hawk 
20, Duck 132. Blue Jay 
ar. Swan 133: Robin 
22. Turkey 134. Plover 
23. Stork 161. Whale 
24. 162, Seal 
25. Hawk 163. Rhinoceros 
26. Owl 164. Dog’s Head 
27. Sparrows 165. Reindeer 
38. Fox 166. Parrot 
30. Wolf 167. Humming Bird 
40. ‘Lion 168. Baltimore Oriole 
4t. Tiger 189: Pigs 
42. Elephant 200, Cat and 
43. Camel 204. Long-Eared Bat 
44. Bear 210, Beaver 
45. Rabbit 211. Frog 
46. Squirrel 212. Dragon Fly 
47+ 213. Wasp 
48. 214. House Fly 
> Seder aad Web 2x6. Lafge Spider 
50. e 216. 
Si. Monkey 2r7. Crab 
52. Lobster 218. Turtle 
53. Fish, Trout B. Sea Anemones 
54. Starfish C.. Flock of Birds 
tod. Horse’s head J. Ourang-Outang 
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TOILET POWDER 


reas: Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. ane relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafin 
For your protection the genuine is ‘put 5 dos 
fillable boxes—the **Box that Lox,” with panen'e fac 
ontop. Sold everywhere or by wast 2 23 cents—Sample free. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Sree. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. a 
Mennen’s Seu Yang Toilet Powder, Onental Odor phi fe 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper samples 
Specially prepared for the pursery. 


a di 











Pears’ 


Pears’ is essentially 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes. won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. © That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and. matchless for the 


complexion. 


Sold in town and village 














Do You Wish to Celebrate 


LINCOLN’S CENTENARY? 


We offer teachers a matchless series of timely, literary and artistic helps 
for the appropriate and enthusiastic celebration of this Lincoln Centenary 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTENNIAL 


A COLLECTION OF AUTHENTIC STORIES, 
WITH POEMS; SONGS, AND PROGRAMS, 
FOR THE BOYS, GIRLS, AND TEACHERS 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Lian C, BERGOLD 
State Normal School, Macomb, Ii. 


Cloth, Price, 40 cents 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN 


A faithful, graphic portraiture, adapted to the higher 
grades of the common schools. Cloth, 25 cents. 


THE. STORY OF LINCOLN 


For-third and fourth grade pupils. Paper, 7_cents. 


LINCOLN’S. SPEECHES 


Five celebrated addresses, including the Gettysburg 
Speech. Paper, 7 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 

Life-size Lincoln Portrait, 5 cents; Log Cabin, Lin- 
coln’s Boyhood, Statue of Lincoln, Lincoln, the Rail- 
splitter, each, 10 cents. Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAIT (Statue by St. Gaudens) 


An adornment to any school-room. 12 Xx 16 inches. 
Heavy paper. Sepia tint, in tube, 25.cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAITS 


Small size,. half-tone, stiff. paper. For compositions, 
cover designs, calendars, and other school work. 24 
copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’S BiRTHDAY 

Teeming with variety and a patriotic fervor, befitting 
the occasion and lastingly impressive. Prose and poem, 
song, concert and responsive exercises and drills. Heavy 
paper, 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents. 
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